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A lively book on the social arts 


CUES FOR YOUTH 


Sy 
MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


Author of ‘Your Clothes and Personality” 


ERE at last is the long needed guide to the social arts for girls and boys. 

In her informal, entertaining style, which has proved so popular with 
high-school students, Mrs. Ryan discusses charm, grooming, courtesy, the 
problems of host and guest, behavior at home and in public, interests, poise, 
and popularity. This textbook not only shows the student correct manners, 
but maps a course for a sound mental, physical, and spiritual life. It is abun- 
dantly illustrated with photographs and drawings. Octavo, 340 pages. 





— To be published late in April by 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
35 West 32nd St. COMPANY 2126 rae Ave. 


New York 














THE UNIVERSITY | | “**"yrrsore esses 
OF CHICAGO SUMMER SESSION COURSES 


IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


HOME ECONOMICS .. . SUMMER QUARTER 
June 17 to August 23 


(First Term, June 17th-July 19th) 
(Second Term, July 22nd-Aug. 23rd) Courses in 


June 3-August 2 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
FOODS AND NUTRITION 
HOME NURSING 

DRESS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

Methods in Adult Education in Home Economics—with INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
demonstration class—by Mildred Weigley Wood, ECONOMICS OF CLOTHING 
Director of Homemaking Education, Phoenix Union HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE RESIDENCE 
High School and Junior College oun pany 


Workshop for College Teachers, second term, in cooperation 


Conference on Housing, June 28th and 29th. 


Family Living, a course in family relationships and meth- 
ods of teaching it at the secondary level, 


and 


with the Progressive Education Workshops, directed ‘ 2 . J ae 
by Dr. Ralph Tyler, and with Beulah Coon, U. S. Special Course in the Teaching of Home Living 
Ciice of Eeuention for Elementary School Teachers 


Institute for Directors of Graduate Work and Research in 
Home Economics Education, August 19 to August 
31, conducted by Beulah Coon, U. S. Office of 
Education 


Courses in all fields for students working for degrees. Write for Summer School Bulletin 


Ample offerings for those who wish to ‘“‘brush up”’! 


Graduate Courses in Home Economics 


" ’ . Kansas State Teachers College 
For catalogue and further details, write the PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
Only an hour's drive from the Ozarks 
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RETAILER AND CONSUMER: 
MAX GERTZ 


ITUDE toward the con- 
sumer movement may be com- 
pared with the attitude of men 
toward music. Some have a 
keen sense of appreciation of it—others 
merely tolerate it—a third group reacts 
violently against it. Two such normal 
men, strangers thrown together by accident, 
were riding on the top of a Riverside Drive 
bus on New Year’s Day. Suddenly as 
they passed the lovely Rockefeller Church, 
near Grant’s Tomb, the chimes of the de- 
lightful carillon broke out into a New 
Year’s message. One of the men was so 
delighted that he wanted to share his 
pleasure; so turning to the stranger seated 
next to him, he said, “What impressive 
music! How inspiring! Wonderful New 
Year’s message, isn’t it?” The stranger 
listened intently through the sound of the 
bells, then turned and answered, “I’m 
sorry, I can’t hear you; wait till those 
infernal bells stop clanging.” 

The consumer might be likened to the 
music lover; the manufacturer or national 
advertiser, to the music hater; and the 
retailer, to the bus driver, objectively 
driving each of the passengers to his proper 






1 Address delivered on January 18, 1940, at a 
joint luncheon arranged by the American Home 
Economics Association, the American Association 
of University Women, and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in honor of the directors of the 
Federation, then meeting in Washington, D. C. 


destination in the ordinary course of the 
day’s work, making sure always that no 
fights break out on his bus. 

True it is that the retailer controls the 
vehicle that is advancing the consumer 
movement. That he should do so is only 
natural because he is the link between con- 
sumer and manufacturer. He takes goods 
from one and hands them to the other. He 
looks upon both as friends; his relations 
with them are the essence of his daily life. 
He holds the future of informative labeling 
and selling in his hands. I am sure he will 
not mishandle it. 

Sound retailers everywhere regard you as 
customers and friends, not as consumers 
in the abstract but as friendly individuals 
living sensible, earnest, sincere lives. 
Speaking for the heads of stores all over 
America—those stores which are so much 
a part of the communities in which you live, 
stores you visit every day of your lives— 
I know I need not defend them. I need 
not convince you that your wish is their 
wish. I need not remind you that the 
customer is always right, even when it 
hurts. I might tell you about the eighteen 
hundred customer wants recorded in an 
average week in our store, a medium-sized 
department store. I might tell you about 
our training system—our modern, educa- 
tional work with salespeople which follows 
the twofold base of, first, ““Know the goods 
you sell,”’ and, second, “Make a friend of 
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the customer; find out what she wants to 
know and tell her, guide her, don’t oversell 
her.” 

Individually, you see, we like you even 
though collectively you may present a 
problem. But this idea of taking you 
behind the scenes, of allowing you a voice 
in our management, is a bit revolutionary. 
Some of us need time to get used to the 
idea. Many respected names in American 
retailing and manufacturing, rightfully re- 
spected names, feel that their names should 
be sufficient label for any consumer. 
“Why,” says Mr. Zilch, “there have been 
four generations of Zilches in Zilch City. 
My great-grandfather started this business 
with a pack on his back, as a peddler; 
then came my grandfather, my father, and 
now I carry on the tradition of Zilches. 
We guarantee everything we sell; we always 
make good. People know they can trust 
us; we don’t need labels; people don’t read 
them anyway.” 

Sometimes it is rather difficult to get 
Mr. Zilch to understand that times have 
changed. But the Zilches will come 
around; give them time. American retail- 
ing is sound; American business is sound 
and farsighted enough to sense the change 
and want to act on it. Only yesterday in 
New York a representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers made a 
public plea for freedom of initiative. He 
called on everyone to rally round the 
standards of private enterprise. He asked 
for less governmental interference—more 
democracy, I think he said. And that’s 
just what you’re asking for, isn’t it? The 
right to work out your consumer problems 
democratically without government inter- 
ference? Do you think he can consistently 
deny you what he asks for himself? In 
your consumer program, you endorse this 
democratic approach to the consumer 
problem. Today you might ask, and 
rightfully, does it work? Your repre- 
sentatives on the National Consumer- 
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Retailer Council will tell you with pride 
that it can and it will. And I hope they 
will tell also of that evening when Daniel 
disguised as Mrs. Dunbar entered the lion’s 
den and came out with an advertising 
agency in one hand and a magazine in the 
other. After that came a national survey 
by Gallup and the sudden discovery on the 
part of the National Association of Adver- 
tisers that there is a consumer movement 
and that its backbone is made up of con- 
sumers and not of communists. 

Democracy, working through the N.C.- 
R.C., played no small part in that major 
accomplishment. It works. The N.C.- 
R.C. has set an example that all American 
industry might do well to copy. It has 
proved that the interests of business and 
those of the consumer are mutual and that 
conflicts, if any, can be settled as they 
arise, by democratic conference and co- 
operation, by mutual understanding rather 
than by governmental force. 

In this co-operative work, retailers, fortu- 
nately, constitute a friendly link joining 
manufacturer with consumer. And re- 
tailers of America, through the convention 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, have just now renewed their pledge to 
“see the wisdom of . . . the consumer move- 
ment.” The future for co-operative accom- 
plishment looks bright. In the N.C.-R.C. 
we have advanced to the threshold of major 
accomplishment in the field of informative 
labeling and selling—and customer rela- 
tions. We must carry on together. 

I need hardly tell you of the origin of the 
consumer movement. Its coming was pre- 
cipitated by revolutionary industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social changes which have 
shaken the world. Depression made 
dollars more precious; industry piled prod- 
uct on product in confusing variety; and 
the husband passed the family purse 
strings over to the wife—all in less than one 
generation. Contact with commodities 


had long since died, and judgment in buying 
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had died with it. The American woman 
faced the double problem of, first, the need 
for spending each penny to give maximum 
comfort for her family, and, second, lack 
of the knowledge to do that intelligently. 
From this double need arose the consumer 
movement. 

Obviously such business practices as 
labeling, advertising, and selling fell far 
short of what women wanted because not 
enough factual information about the 
quality characteristic of commodities was 
given to enable the women to judge values 
accurately and to make their purchases in- 
telligently. The latent discontent which 
had been developing for years in the schools 
and professional women’s organizations 
because of the inadequacy of these prac- 
tices, now found open and active expression. 

The short cuts that some business houses 
took to maintain volume during the trying 
days of the depression made another sore 
spot. Accurate knowledge of commodity 
values, the public’s chief protection against 
such abuses, had never been great. But 
its sense of protection had been bolstered 
by its faith in the integrity of American 
business. The wide publicity given to 
these questionable practices was another 
stimulus to discontent. The public, being 
indiscriminate, condemned not only the 
guilty but reputable business as well. 

In these same years came the tremendous 
invasion by government agencies of the 
realm of private enterprise. Both business- 
men and consumers fell into the habit of 
thinking that most, if not all, of their 
problems could be solved by governmental 
decree. Consumers were encouraged in this 
belief because for the first time official recog- 
nition was given by government to the con- 
sumer interest. Furthermore, most busi- 
nessmen were either evasive or antagonistic 
to the consumer movement. They pre- 
ferred to justify their actions rather than 
to meet the issue of the consumer move- 
ment squarely. It was only natural then 
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that consumers should turn to government 
for relief. 
This then was the situation: 


1. A great need on the part of consumers to expend 
their incomes intelligently 

. Business practices not adequate to meet this need 

. Wide publicity of the shortcomings of business 

. Invasion by government of new economic fields 

. The indifference to consumer requests by busi- 
ness, which did more than anything else to 
arouse the large, conservative women’s organiza- 
tions to action 


On & Ww dS 


Certainly here were all the elements 
necessary to create a serious threat to busi- 
ness or an opportunity for leadership. 
Leaders in the retail industry were the first 
to realize that no manufacturer or retailer 
could long avoid meeting the issue of the 
consumer movement, inasmuch as it was 
being raised by the women who spend the 
money upon which the success of a business 
depends. As these men came to under- 
stand the objectives of the consumer move- 
ment, they saw that the improvement in 
business practices asked for by consumers 
would result in lessening the cost of doing 
business, increase profits, and make for 
greater good will. They were also quick 
to realize that their way of doing business 
was inevitably going to be improved either 
by mandatory legislation or voluntary 
house cleaning. A legislative strait jacket 
or the setting up of a close partnership with 
consumers by which the objectives, as ad- 
vantageous to business as to consumers, 
could be achieved gradually and without 
too much disturbance, were the clearly 
defined alternatives. 

The conservative women’s organizations 
most interested in the consumer movement 
were not antagonistic to business, did not 
want to destroy the public’s confidence in 
business. They realized the time had 
come for decision. Either the consumer 
movement could be a positive, constructive 
movement led by the more substantial 
women’s organizations who were friendly 
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to business, or a negative movement of 
discontent, led by those who were most un- 
friendly to business. To what extent, they 
asked, would businessmen be willing to co- 
operate with them to make such a con- 
structive movement possible? 

The first step in this direction was the 
organization of the Advisory Committee 
on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association. Con- 
sumer and retailer representatives on this 
committee, finding that they could work 
together successfully in developing stand- 
ards for consumer goods, decided that they 
could work together co-operatively on the 
many other problems of consumer-retailer 
relationship. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
was formed in 1937 as a natural and neces- 
sary recognition of the above situation. It 
is proof of the statesmanship of the leaders 
of the great distributing and consumer or- 
ganizations who have had the courage, the 
foresight, and the common sense to meet 
squarely the challenge of the consumer 
movement. It is proof of their determina- 
tion to guide it along constructive lines by 
friendly co-operation through the medium 
of the Council. 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
is a partnership of accredited representa- 
tives of national consumer and distributor 
organizations by which they can pool their 
forces to forward the program outlined 
beyond. 

It is a nonprofit organization. It seeks 
to accomplish its program solely by educa- 
tion and by co-operation. The consumer 
organizations have the majority vote on all 
matters of policy and membership. The 
Council does not engage in legislative 
activity. 

Representing the consumer in the mem- 
bership are: 


American Home Economics Association—with 
14,170 members in 52 states and territorial associa- 
tions and 2,305 local and student clubs with ap- 
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proximately 70,000 members. This membership 
includes nearly 10,000 teachers of home economics 
in high schools and colleges and many of the 2,500 
home demonstration workers of the Extension 
Service. It is estimated that the thinking of more 
than 1,000,000 families is influenced by the mem- 
bers of this Association. 

American Association of University Women 
—with 65,000 members, 863 branches in cities and 
towns throughout the 48 states. More than 300 
of these local branches are studying consumer 
problems. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs—with 
2,250,000 members and 14,531 local clubs. It is 
developing a strong consumer education program. 


Representing retailers in the membership 
we find: 


National Retail Dry Goods Association—with 
5,600 retailers, mostly department stores, specialty 
stores, and chain stores. 

American Retail Federation—with about 200,000 
members, 27 state federations, 7 national associa- 
tions. 

National Association of Food Chains—with 120 
companies, 50 per cent of food chain business. 

National Shoe Retailers Association. 


The membership-at-large (nonvoting) in- 
cludes certain individuals who have made 
outstanding contributions to the work of 
the Council. 

The Council may also invite national 
associations of advertisers and manu- 
facturers, federal agencies and like groups, 
and individuals to associate membership. 

The Council program is carried out by 
committees composed of representatives of 
consumers and retailers and, where their 
particular interests are involved, national 
associations of advertisers and manu- 
facturers. Representatives of federal 
agencies and individuals whose expert 
advice is required may also serve. At 
present these committees include: 


Committee on Informative Labeling. Definition 
of the type of information needed on commodity 
labels to make more efficient the buying and selling 
of consumer goods. Practical heip and co-opera- 
tion to manufacturers and retailers interested in 
improving their labels. Preparation of a manual 
on informative labeling published by the Council. 
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Commitiee on Promotion of Standards. (1) Edu- 
cational work to promote an understanding of the 
value and use of existing and proposed standards 
for consumer goods among consumers, distributors, 
and manufacturers. (2) Financial assistance to 
provide technician necessary to further the work of 
the Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods of the American Standards Association. 

Committee on Store Program. Bringing to the 
attention of retailers what progressive stores are 
now doing to improve the technique of selling and 
customer relations. A store program manual will 
show how each divisional head can put such tech- 
nique into operation in his own division and how his 
own efforts co-ordinate with the store program as 
a whole. 

Committee on Customer Program. Developing 
technique for attaining a better meeting of minds 
between merchants and their customers on prob- 
lems in buying and selling merchandise. These 
activities are co-ordinated closely with those in 
the Store Program. Test campaigns are now being 
conducted in two cities to determine the effective- 
ness of the suggested program. 

Committee on Advertising. Bringing to the 
attention of manufacturers and retailers the value 
of the use of more truthful and factual information 
in advertising by inaugurating test campaigns— 
both retail and national—which will incorporate 
the kind of information asked for by consumers. 

Committee on Customer Abuses of Store Services. 
Encouraging practices which will tend to reduce 
abuses of such privileges as customer accounts, 
returns, deliveries, and similar services. The first 
job is the preparation of a manual suggesting how 
returns can be reduced. The fact that this work 
was undertaken at the insistence of the women 
illustrated the constructive nature of their co- 
operation and should result in a growing number of 
customers working with retailers to help reduce the 
return goods problem and thereby help to reduce 
the cost of doing business. 


The work of this committee on customer 
abuses, if carried to a successful conclusion, 
would in itself more than justify all the co- 
operative effort expended on it. Few con- 
sumers and not too many retailers realize 
the enormous cost of returns in America. 
One-eighth of all the goods sold in depart- 
ment stores today is returned. It is 
estimated that the average-size department 
store receives 80,000 complaints a year and 
that each costs the store $1, or a total of 
$80,000 a year. Miultiply this figure by the 
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number of department stores in America, 
and you arrive at some idea of the enormous 
burden put on American income by this 
diversion of money and energy. It is also 
a severe indictment of consumer-retailer 
relations to point out that 40 per cent of all 
dresses sold by department stores are re- 
turned for credit. 

At the recent convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, economist for the Twentieth 
Century Fund, stated that hope for a reduc- 
tion in the cost of distribution lies in three 
fields: purchases by the consumer in larger 
units, a reduction in returns, and elimina- 
tion of customer services. The work of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council to 
date is strongly indicating that these mal- 
practices are due to abuses that originate 
some with consumers and some with 
retailers. It is also indicating that genuine 
co-operation on the part of both interests 
can help to materially reduce these 


practices. 
Why have representatives of over 
2,250,000 organized women, including 


thousands of educators, joined forces with 
the representatives of over 200,000 retailers 
to form the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council? The answer to this one question 
reveals one of the most significant and 
hopeful developments of our times. This 
pioneer experiment in co-operation between 
businessmen and consumers demonstrates 
the fundamental common sense of American 
men and women. It is convincing evidence 
that, when faced with a major problem, 
these formerly isolated groups get together 
and work together for their mutual 
intefests. 

In summary, it must appear that there 
is a threefold advantage to genuine co- 
operation between the consumer and 
business. 


To the consumer 


She will secure the buying help she needs by 
democratic process which will give her the 
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opportunity to make allowances for the prob- 
lem of the retailer and the manufacturer. 
She will save time, money, and energy. 

She will be equipped to spend her money more 
wisely and so provide better living for her 
family. 


To the retailer 


This movement provides the opportunity for new 
application of the principle of honesty. He 
now takes for granted the use of standards in 
weight and in price. He must now add the 
new standards, those of grade or quality. For 
this addition, he deserves no particular credit 
because the need for standards of quality is 
almost as self-evident as the need for standards 
in weight. 

He avoids mandatory legislation in which he has 
no voice and substitutes for it the democratic 
principle of conference. 

He reduces his costs not only by reduction of 
customer abuse and by the reduction of returns 
but also by the opportunity grading affords of 


modernizing and simplifying his stock and 
stock records. 


To the manufacturer 


He participates in and thereby endorses the prin- 
ciple of democratic self-determination. 

He endorses by his participation the addition to 
the code of honest business practice of one 
new precept—standards for quality. 

He reduces his costs by a reduction in the diver- 
sity of his manufacturing and by simplifying 
his products so that he may concentrate on a 
few definite, widely accepted grades. 


The American retailer is driving the bus 
of informative labeling and selling, but he’s 
taking his orders from the back-seat driver, 
Mrs. Customer. Mr. Manufacturer is 
alongside of him in the front seat, somewhat 
nervous. It won’t be hard to get every- 
body home happily. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE CANADIAN YOUTH TRAINING 
PROGRAM, ESPECIALLY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANITOBA 


GRACE GORDON HOOD 


WHE recent economic conditions 
Yi in Canada have made unem- 
2) ployed youth a social problem 
ont as have similar conditions in the 
United States. 

Under the auspices of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, the Canadian 
government has been aiding the provinces, 
which also contribute to its financial 
support, in a program of youth training. 
The program has varied with the needs of 
the province, and instruction has been 
provided for both young men and young 
women. In industrial centers the courses 
have been planned to train young people 
for industrial work, and in some of them 
placement bureaus have helped these young 
people to find employment and have under- 
taken to follow up their progress. 

In part of Canada home economics classes 
have played an active part in these pro- 
grams, the character and the aims of the 
courses varying with community needs. 
Some classes have aimed to train young 
women for dressmaking; some have trained 
household aides or party helpers; and still 
other courses have been designed to im- 
prove the young women’s abilities as 
helpers in their own homes. A few foods 
classes have been organized for young men. 

Although it is impossible to review the 
program as carried on all across Canada, it 
may be of interest to American readers to 
know what has been done in an agricultural 
province like Manitoba. Problems there 
are doubtless similar to those faced in 
agricultural states of the United States. 

Manitoba covers more than twice as 





many square miles as the state of California 
and only about 13,000 square miles fewer 
than Texas. Much of the northern part of 
the province is very thinly populated. In 
fact, almost one-haif of the population of the 
province is found in the city of Winnipeg, 
just 68 miles north of the international 
boundary line. The remainder of the 
population is in the smaller towns and rural 
areas. 

The youth training program for the city 
of Winnipeg has been somewhat along the 
lines already described, but the rural pro- 
gram has been designed with another 
thought in mind. The dominion and pro- 
vincial authorities who are responsible for 
administering this program in Manitoba 
discovered that in the farming communities 
lack of funds due to drought and other 
causes was tempting young people to go 
into Winnipeg to seek employment, thus 
adding to the already overlarge group of 
unemployed youth in the city. These ad- 
ministrators wisely decreed that courses 
should be given that would tend to keep 
these young people in their own com- 
munities and at the same time enable them 
through better skill and management to 
add to the real income of their families. 

The agricultural program for young men 
was started first in 1937, but in the autumn 
of the following year the homemaking 
program for young women was inaugurated. 
This was in two parts. For the first part, 
centers were set up in various towns to 
which young women were brought for an 
intensive course of from six to twenty 
weeks. In the States, where so many 
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towns have schools equipped for home 
economics classes, this would not seem such 
a gigantic task; but that is not the case in 
Manitoba. The masterful efforts made 
by those concerned with this program in 
finding and equipping space for these 
classes and in inducting young, and for the 
most part quite inexperienced, teachers 
into the teaching of these classes would be a 
story in itself. That all this was success- 
fully done is proved by the fact that even 
in wartime the government expects to 
continue the program and to increase 
the number of centers. 

The second part of the program was 
carried out in the University of Manitoba 
at Winnipeg. The dominion and pro- 
vincial governments joined in paying for 
the tuition and room and board of twenty- 
five selected young women for an intensive 
course for a period of five months. In the 
first year the members of the class came 
from very varied backgrounds. The course 
was successful in that the young women 
made real progress and showed unbounded 
enthusiasm. We are watching to see what 
effect it may have on their homes and com- 
munities. We learned some things from 
the first year’s experience which we are 
trying to put to account this year in 
strengthening the course. The group this 
year is composed largely of young women 
who were outstanding ir. the rural centers 
last year. 

Applications were considered by a com- 
mittee composed of a dominion representa- 
tive, representatives of the provincial De- 
partments of Education and Agriculture 
and of the Extension Division, and two 
University representatives. The standards 
set for judging were: 


1. The applicant must be between 18 and 28 years 
of age. (The average age of the first-year stu- 
dents was 22 years.) 

2. She must have reached at least grade seven in 
school. (This year the level was raised to grade 
eight. Asa matter of fact, most of the members 


of both groups were from grade ten or above.) 
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3. She must come from a rural area. 

4. She must have an outstanding personality with 
promise of ability in leadership, since it is hoped 
that she will carry new ideas back to her com- 
munity and possibly start home study groups. 

5. She must be without other financial aid for a 
course in the University. 

6. She must declare her intention of returning to 
her own community to live. (A large percentage 
of the rural girls who take a degree course in 
home economics seem to be lost to their home 
communities as they go into various professions, 
and only a very small percentage of them go back 
to teach or do extension work in rural communi- 
ties. In many cases not even marriage takes 
them back to farm homes. This homemakers’ 
course on t’2 other hand is designed primarily 
for those wno will be rural homemakers.) 


The actual content of the course is de- 
termined partly by the findings of a ques- 
tionnaire answered by the students at the 
time of registration. This questionnaire 
reveals their previous training and ex- 
perience, living conditions, housing, home 
equipment, family problems, personal 
health, and the farm activities with which 
they assist. Other features of the course 
are based upon observed needs of the 
students and the idea of preparing them 
for active community leadership. 

From Monday to Friday the daily pro- 
gram runs from nine to five, including a 
one-hour lunch period. On Saturday there 
is a two-hour morning class. Very little 
outside study is demanded—just enough to 
acquaint the students with the library— 
but a definite portion of the time of each 
class is devoted to guided study. Books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, and magazines are 
brought into the class for student use. 
Needless to say, an important part of each 
course is the development of skill in the 
practice of homemaking. 

Briefly stated, the course includes: 


1. Art in the home, as applied to dress, furnishings, 
and equipment: Convenient plans for farm 
homes. Handicrafts for leisure hours. Each 
student goes home with products which she 
had made for her home, such as furnishings for 
her room, the kitchen, or the living room. 
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. Home 


. Clothing and textiles: the development of skill 


in remodeling clothing and the making of 
new garments for adults and children. Home 
furnishings are made, and instruction is given 
in the care of clothing and textiles, as well as 
in good personal grooming. 


. Food study, with special emphasis on: normal 


nutrition, food preservation and use of home- 
grown foods, table service for busy families, 
meals for community gatherings, and simple 
home hospitality. A large portion of the course 
is given to meal preparation, and home baking 
looms large, as no corner bakeshop is to be 
found in most parts of rural Manitoba. This 
year some special emphasis is given to the use 
of home-grown cereals and honey. 

management, including problems in: 
management of the home, selection of working 
equipment, management of money in the rural 
home, family relationships, home hygiene and 
care of the sick, and practice in child care. 


. English: practice in writing and correspond- 


ence, reading for appreciation, and public 
speaking. 


. Physical training: organized games, leadership 


in physical activities, and corrective exercises. 


. Woodshop: This unit grew out of interest in 


making homemade toys for children. It also 
includes some work with homemade furniture 
and repairs and refinishing of furniture. In- 
cidentally the young women learn to do 
small household repairs with suitable tools. 


. Horticulture, with special emphasis on the home 


vegetable garden and the home production of 
plants and flowers. 


. Entomology, with special emphasis on the con- 


trol of house and garden pests and also on 
beekeeping. 


. Pouliry: the farm woman’s responsibility in the 


raising and care of poultry and the marketing 
of eggs. 

Dairying: the farm woman’s part in the care of 
dairy cattle; the care of milk and cream; making 
butter, cheese, and ice cream in the home. 
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With the idea of stimulating community 
leadership, the teaching methods encourage 
student reports and demonstrations, round- 
table and panel discussions, and practice 
in looking for reference materials. 

One evening each week there is a dinner 
meeting for the group followed by an 
informal round-table discussion with ex- 
tension workers and others from outside 
the University who will give guidance in 
organizing home and community study 
groups and emphasize problems of national 
interest and citizenship. 

The five months at the University is a 
busy time, but it is not all work. These 
young women take an active part in the 
social activities of the residence and the 
University. 

While similar work is found in some parts 
of the United States, in Canada such a 
course means renewed emphasis on the need 
of better rural homemaking. Several uni- 
versities and schools formerly emphasized 
such work in two-year diploma courses 
which were gradually dropped in favor of 
four-year professional courses. While pro- 
fessional courses are most useful to a 
selected few, it took a depression to re- 
emphasize the general need for better rural 
homemaking. It is hoped that the courses 
thus started will continue and that in the 
centers throughout the province they will be 
incorporated in the public school programs, 
as is now the case in the city of Winnipeg 
and in many of the smaller towns and con- 
solidated rural high schools in the United 
States. 
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TEACHING ART THROUGH HOME ECONOMICS— 
A SYMPOSIUM 











For several years papers on the relations between art and home economics have been 
assembled by the committee on related art of the textiles and clothing division of the 
American Home Economics Association and published in the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. Mrs. Dora W. Erway, chairman of the committee, has been responsible for 
gathering those which make up the present symposium. 


RELATING ART TO HOME terials that surround us in our homes. It 
ECONOMICS is possible to commence such classes with a 
questionnaire that will supply the back- 
ground of each student. Here are a few 
It was a chatty moment at the desk of suggestions for it: Are any of your relatives 
an art director of the city public schools. artists? What is your ancestry? Have 
He had told about his recent Christmas you ever visited art museums or seen an 
experiment of showing color slides of the art exhibit? Where? Name or describe 
Christmas scene before a large assembly a picture you have in your own room. 
of children. When Correggio’s painting of Name an illustrator of a book or magazine. 
the manger scene at Bethlehem appeared, What is your favorite color? Why? 
the teacher had suggested that they sing During the course it is possible to give 
“Holy Night.” It proved an impressive the class another questionnaire using ac- 
moment as hundreds of voices blended tual articles or arrangements that repre- 
softly in singing as they observed this pic- sent good as well as poor taste. This 
ture, some for the first time. The art di- can be followed by class discussions, and 
rector emphasized, “Here we had art linked displays can be assembled by the students 
effectively with music. So much of art from articles of their own choice. An 
needs to be related. How I envy you in arrangement of articles on a mantel top or 
home economics who have a definite field a bookshelf, a sweater and sk‘rt with ac- 
to relate art to!” cessories, a still-life study, and a winter 
There are countless ways of relating art bouquet are but a few suggestions. Often 
to home economics just as there are count- such exhibits shown in school corridors at- 
less means of stimulating interest in and _ tract the interest of other students. Such 
appreciation for the expression of good a display can be dramatized with colored 
taste. Appearance goes hand in hand with lighting produced with cellophane or gela- 
economy and function. Attractiveness is tin in front of the light bulbs. Products in 
a sales factor for kitchen utensils, automo- bottles and packages lend themselves well 
biles, and clothes. Consequently, home _ to such effects. 


WILMA B. KEYES 


economics, centering around the problems What is done in the classroom is but the 
of the family and the home, is a practical beginning. These classroom activities lead 
field for developing art consciousness. to more originality in producing pleasing 


The related art classes are fun. We_ units at home or in the student’s own room. 
consider the everyday products and ma- Also, the student becomes more conscious 
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of combinations of color or line in dress or 
notices details as to the general attractive- 
ness of articles and their arrangement in 
shops and window displays. 

Stores are almost always willing to co- 
operate with schools. Often they will go 
so far as to permit classes to arrange a 
window, counter, or unit display. Occa- 
sionally they furnish speakers or exhibits. 
The girls in our costume design class sat on 
the edge of their chairs as they listened to 
a stylist in a neighboring department store 
present the romance of clothes. At another 
time our design class was permitted by a 
large store to borrow whatever they se- 
lected for a “‘good taste test.”” We included 
bad taste for comparison, and, surprisingly 
enough, it all came from the same store. 
We don’t expect such elaborate exhibits to 
happen often. Still, this one did vitalize 
the fundamental training in design and 
showed us, too, that the water pitcher or 
the book end or the table lamp of good 
design was often less expensive than the one 
decorated with unnecessary gewgaws. The 
phrase “‘art in industry” is a familiar one, 
and stores are proving veritable museums 
of contemporary ideas. Artists of today 
design teakettles and Pullman cars—and 
are proud of them. Perhaps they are the 
means of educating us to appreciate the 
beauty found in museums and art galleries 
and art books. We cannot avoid art, and 
we are interested in enjoying more of it, 
not as something displayed in the “front 
parlor” but rather as a practical tool that 
oils the wheels of everyday living so that 
it becomes more pleasurable. 

As soon as we see the results of giving 
consideration to line, form, texture, and 
color, we realize that they are not mere 
theoretical details. The activities of the 
home, the making of choices, the co-ordina- 
tion of details seems well worth the effort 
when we know the added satisfactions it will 
bring. We observe and compare the illus- 
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trations in books and magazines; we hang 
a framed picture where we think it looks 
best; we wear a piece of costume jewelry 
only as it improves our general appearance. 
A jar of homemade jelly may become a 
work of art. So may a bouquet of flowers 
from our own garden, or the skillful wrap- 
ping of a gift. Art emerges from our own 
homes as definitely as from an artist’s 
studio. 

The classroom with its concomitant in- 
terests is but one place where the relation 
of art to home economics can be brought 
out. Homemakers in rural districts are 
meeting in their home economics extension 
groups and are applying the knowledge 
they gain there directly to the home. Re- 
upholstering a divan may be a lark among 
neighbors, and the pride that results from 
an attractive living room is contagious. 
Appreciation of the artistic satisfaction it 
may bring gives an added pleasure to 
learning to judge the value of old furniture, 
decorating a room for summer tourists, or 
revamping a dress to conform with present 
style. 

The homemaker enjoys group tours and 
through them also may come to see how 
art is tied up with everyday living. She 
was delighted to visit all those home gar- 
dens last summer with her extension group. 
She gained many new ideas for her own 
flower garden and intends to start an herb 
garden soon to supply gifts for her friends. 
Certainly she won’t miss the crafts tour. 
It will be a treat to see an artist fashioning 
pottery in his own studio. Last year she 
didn’t go on the tour to the silk mill and 
has been sorry ever since. 

The cavalcade of related art—its ac- 
tivities extend to the classroom and the 
student, the club and the homemaker; and 
their interests merge with those of industry 
and business in the task of making every- 
day living more enjoyable because it is 
more closely related to art and beauty. 
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STRENGTHENING OUR WORK IN 
RELATED ART! 


ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 


Since 1917, when the teaching of art in 
relation to the home was officially recog- 
nized as an essential part of the home eco- 
nomics program, search has been continuous 
for the answer to what to teach and where 
to secure the requisite teaching materials. 
This is evidenced by the variety of names 
under which the subject has been offered, 
by the numerous conferences and study 
groups held by teachers, and by the widely 
varying outlines of courses and units and of 
subject-matter content that have appeared 
in reports, newsletters, magazines, and 
books. 

In considering how related art may best 
serve everyday needs and contribute to 
the enjoyment of living, two questions 
arise: “How fundamental is art to home 
economics and to living?” and “How well 
are we as leaders in related art facing the 
facts?” 

As to the fundamental relation of art to 
everyday living, it is a truism that art 
problems date from the time when man 
began to construct dwellings and to wear 
clothing. To come down to times nearer 
our own, many of the things passed on to 
us from pioneer days in this country show 
that while they were definitely created to 
fill some specific need their fashioning often 
expressed the maker’s sense of beauty. 

Should we not be creators of beauty to 
the same extent as our pioneer mothers? 
Will the furnishings of our homes be the 
inspiration and pattern for future genera- 
tions of homemakers, or did their so-called 
simple living do more to encourage the 
production of more beautiful things? Is 
the present age with its laborsaving devices, 


1Based on paper presented before the Indiana 
State Home Economics Association, Muncie, 


Indiana, March 25, 1939. 
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its quantity and variety of inexpensive 
ready-made products actually a deterent 
to individual effort and individual creative 
powers? 

If we consider the matter thoughtfully 
we are faced by two facts: First, too many 
persons now achieve little real beauty 
through combinations and construction; 
and second, we of today meet a continuous 
succession of problems for the adequate 
solution of which art is a fundamental— 
and the more things we have to choose 
from, the more numerous these problems. 

We are constantly confronted with the 
choice of fabrics, furnishings, garments, 
accessories, and what not, in which design 
and color need to be considered as thought- 
fully as durability, comfort, convenience, 
and cost. Every time two or more fabrics 
or articles are put together for some utili- 
tarian purpose, problems of design and 
color arise. We cannot hope to achieve 
harmony and beauty unless such com- 
binations are in accord with the principles 
of color and design. 

We all know how many problems of this 
kind come up in the furnishing of any home, 
and most of us can think of cases where 
families of similar income have achieved 
widely different results, presumably be- 
cause they differed in their ability to select 
and combine harmonious, appropriate 
colors and designs. 

Similar principles are needed in selection 
of clothes. The home production of gar- 
ments has now almost reached the vanish- 
ing point. Never was such variety or such 
quantity in the ready-to-wear garments and 
accessories provided for appraisal, adop- 
tion, and bewilderment. The introduction 
of moderate-priced ready-to-wear garments 
has perhaps freed us from that “home- 
made” air; but, honestly, how do we look, 
particularly at the beginning of a new 
season? Do our friends say, “What a be- 
coming hat!” and “How charming you 
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look!”’ or do they say, “Well, that is cer- 
tainly something new in hats,” or “Where 
did you get that cute dress?” What is 
responsible? The impossibility of seeing 
ourselves? Susceptibility to sales pres- 
sure? Lack of planning? Lack of knowl- 
edge of the laws of design and color? Or 
is it a combination of some one or all of 
these plus the desire to be in fashion? And 
who or what is fashion? (To help answer 
this question, I recommend Elizabeth 
Hawes’s Fashion Is Spinach.) 

Our art problems are by no means lim- 
ited to those encountered in our homes or 
as we go about the business of everyday 
living, nor to those concerned with per- 
sonal adornment and comfort. The school 
and the community present art problems 
that are fully as challenging. These are 
often disregarded because they have little 
individual significance, for the tendency is 
to treat them as the responsibility of the 
community at large rather than of the 
individual citizen. Let us hope that the 
questions raised in connection with the 
more personal art problems will stimulate 
us to include in our teaching plans some of 
the art problems of the school and the 
community. 

How well are we as leaders in the field 
of related art facing the facts? Home 
economics teachers often seem reluctant 
to teach art in its relations to the home. 
Is this because there are art teachers as 
well as the home economics teachers? Can 
the art teacher, if there is one in the school, 
teach the fundamental concepts of color 
and design so that they will be carried over 
to personal and home problems encountered 
in the home economics class and in life 
outside the classroom? Yes, if her sched- 
ule permits. Will she do this? Perhaps, 
if she has full conception of actual every- 
day art problems. 

Are the home economics and other re- 
lated art teachers fair in blaming their 
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feeling of inadequacy upon their training 
and upon their teachers? Only partially, 
if at all. True education is not a process 
of “pouring in” information; it should be 
made up rather of new experience and 
satisfactions and new contacts with differ- 
ent phases of life. Education is experience 
wherein the individual’s powers of observa- 
tion and appraisal are developed, judgments 
are made selective, standards are raised, 
and appreciations are born. 

It is true that the purposes of many of 
the art courses which some of us have fol- 
lowed have not been realized. Some of 
these courses may have been designed only 
to stimulate our creative feeling in the 
realm of color and design, and our success 
or failure in our efforts in class may have 
depended on our natural creative ability. 
Or we may have been handicapped by 
not understanding the basic principles of 
design and color. 

How much art training have you had? 
Should you expect it to provide you with 
the answer to all the questions you now 
have to consider? What is your life phi- 
losophy toward art? Have you grown any 
in perception and appreciation since your 
course work as a student? Do you take 
daily advantage of your opportunities for 
growth in knowledge of color and design? 
Have you ever considered what a wonderful 
thing it is for you to have the opportunity 
of teaching art that is definitely related to 
the problems of the home and everyday 
living? Without the necessity of teaching 
others would you ever have asked yourself, 
“How much do I know about color and 
design?” Do you ever ask yourself, “Am 
I successful in my own selections and com- 
binations?”’ 

It is not pleasant to be jarred out of a 
comfortable state of complacency; that is 
no excuse for not recognizing that vou may 
be facing one of the most wonderful oppor- 
tunities you will ever have. You should 
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be challenged to improve your powers of 
observation and discrimination; your habits 
of judgment appraisal; your standards for 
combining textures, colors, spaces, lines, 
and designs for everyday use and for special 
occasions; your power to differentiate be- 
tween designs that are beautiful and those 
that are not and between color combina- 
tions that are entirely harmonious and 
satisfying and those that are not. You 
should also be challenged to hasten the 
time when there will be enough people who 
will not accept poorly designed textiles, 
furniture, accessories, or garments to rid us 
as consumers of the confusion we feel be- 
fore the quantities of poor materials and 
poor designs now on the market. 

If you know what constitutes satisfac- 
tory design, have you not a _ special 
responsibility to prevent its being un- 
necessarily debased by modern production 
methods? Take the matter of garment de- 
sign, forexample. We all know that many 
original designs are striking for their sim- 
plicity and their subtle beauty of propor- 
tion. In trying to offer less expensive 
models that will sell readily, the manu- 
facturers not only use less expensive fabrics 
and skimp on the cut but they sacrifice 
finishing details that are essential for every 
well-made garment. However, even 
greater harm is often done by changes in 
the design itself. Certain lines are altered 
or exaggerated, miscellaneous trimmings 
are added until the only accurately de- 
scriptive phrase that can be applied is 
“something cute,” “darling,” or “differ- 
ent.” Elizabeth Hawes and others who 
know the practical problems of the in- 
dustry assure us that garments of good 
design could be produced as cheaply as 
these poor imitations and that they will be 
as soon as the customers demand them. 

Surely we who have had some art train- 
ing should have a responsibility for helping 
to create a demand for articles and ma- 
terials that are good in design. And how 
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much simpler our purchasing problems 
would be if all the merchandise were good 
from the standpoint of color and design! 
Then the consumer’s problem would be to 
make his selections from the standpoint 
of suitability and cost. 

Another responsibility we should not lose 
sight of is that of practicing what we preach. 
I like to ask the members of an adult class, 
“When do you have your first art problem 
in the day?” Seldom, if ever, do they think 
that it is when they get dressed in the 
morning. Allowances are often made for 
the appearance of the busy woman in the 
home but not for home economics and art 
teachers. They are judged very critically, 
though such judgments may not always 
reach their ears. If they escape criticism 
it is because confidence in their standards 
dulls the spirit of criticism in the observer. 
But does not this confidence increase re- 
sponsibility? And if the criticism comes 
when one is careless does it not reflect un- 
favorably on one’s training and _intelli- 
gence? 

Face the facts! Look upon your neces- 
sity for teaching art as opportunity for 
personal growth and satisfaction. Put art 
principles into practice every day and 
every hour. Give credit to the teachers 
and the courses that gave you definite con- 
tact with art experience and with art 
materials. 

In conclusion, let me say that you will 
be strengthening your related art program 
if you build it on the fundamental rela- 
tionships between art and everyday liv- 
ing; if you include in it the art problems of 
the school and the community as well as 
those of the homes and clothing of your 
students; if you eliminate all problems and 
classroom exercises that do not contribute 
to the natural and significant functioning 
of related art in its most significant sense; 
and if you are making the teaching of art 
a vital force in your own life as well as in 
the lives of your students. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF DRESS 
DESIGN 


PAULINE W. FULLER 


A costume that may be perfect in pro- 
portion and line and beautiful in its har- 
mony of color and texture may still not be 
wholly satisfying to the wearer. The 
writer frequently found this to be the case 
as she watched the effects of garments on 
the physical and emotional behavior of 
customers during her experience as a de- 
signer of dresses for prominent women and 
as fashion consultant in a New York de- 
partment store. When she came to the 
New York State College of Home Econom- 
ics to teach dress design and observed the 
reactions of students making and wearing 
dresses, she found them similar to those of 
customers. 

This led to the development of a new 
approach to the teaching of dress design 
which has proved most satisfying both to 
teacher and students and which is very 
briefly outlined here. Several teaching 
problems immediately presented them- 
selves. 

1. A more satisfactory approach to the 
problem of selection of lines, colors, and 
textures best suited to the physical appear- 
ance and personality of the individual, 
especially to his temperament and emo- 
tional make-up. 

In the writer’s experience, the methods 
of teaching dress selection which use 
“types” as a guide in determining what a 
person is like and therefore what will be- 
come her too often violate the ego and 
produce feelings of resentment and an- 
tagonism. Resistance to the material pre- 
sented in the course is thereby generated. 
This, in turn, decreases or entirely shuts 
off the creative urge in the student. 

If the student proves amenable to being 
“typed” and accepts a certain type as a 
guide, her tendency is to adhere to the 
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extreme of that type and to overlook the 
fact that she, like most persons, is a com- 
bination of types. Or, if this fact is recog- 
nized, there is still the question of just what 
proportion of each type is present in the 
combination and which ones should be 
emphasized or minimized. Also, except in 
rare cases, certain vague feelings not ac- 
counted for in the usual “type” categories 
still remain unsatisfied. 

The problem was to find some guide to 
selection which would allow for all the 
individual’s needs without the restricting 
influence of types or the often painful proc- 
ess of comparison with famous people or 
classmates who represent these types. 

The comparisons are frequently inter- 
preted by the student as derogatory, 
though, of course, they are never intended 
as such by the instructor or the rest of the 
class. 

2. The student usually comes to college 
with only a meager art education, and dur- 
ing her course she has little experience in 
the arts. Therefore, the method used to 
develop her native ability must be at once 
intensely stimulating and liberating. Also, 
it must impress her strongly with the fact 
that she need not attend an art school to 
have or use creative ability; and further that 
art is involved in all the daily activities of 
life and is not a thing apart to be experi- 
enced and enjoyed only in a rarified 
atmosphere. 

3. If the student is to develop any degree 
of skill in expressing what she feels, it is 
necessary not only to find a way of helping 
her to analyze the effects she wishes to 
produce but also to find a graphic and 
dynamic way of developing a sense of right- 
ness or a feeling for the rélationship be- 
tween kinds of line, line direction and move- 
ment, color combinations, and textures. 

To approach dress design through the 
study of rules for creating “line illusion” 
and for. combining colors, such as “‘analo- 
gous or contrasting color schemes,” is to 
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close the door on any flowering of the 
creative instinct. This approach lacks 
vitality. Too much attention is given to 
the relation of dress to the physical appear- 
ance, and the teaching of dress design and 
selection is too often architectural at the 
expense of the individual’s emotions. 

4. Such questions as “What kind of lines 
should I wear?” and ‘‘What colors, textures, 
ornaments, accessories, coiffures will be 
becoming?” have to be answered without 
imposing the judgment of the teacher or the 
class on the questioner. 

The method of teaching dress design now 
being used by the writer, developed in an 
effort to meet these problems, takes into 
consideration certain basic factors. 

First, every person has a native or natural 
rate of activity which outwardly manifests 
itself in her walk, talk, gestures, kind of 
hair, and varying expressions of eyes and 
mouth. The combination of these pro- 
duces a rhythmic effect felt by observers. 

Second, when the person comes in contact 
with anything which interrupts or disturbs 
her natural rhythm, a certain amount of 
discord, dissatisfaction, irritability, de- 
pression, fatigue, and even incoherence 
result. Whether the feeling is merely one 
of vague dissatisfaction or whether it 
amounts to inability to concentrate or 
adjust toa temporary situation or surround- 
ings depends on the degree of force with 
which the personal rhythm is disturbed. 

Many times the individual is unable to 
account for these feelings. No good reason 
for them may be apparent; yet she may not 
be able to rid herself of them. The answer 
may be found in the clothes she is wearing: 
the rhythm produced by various elements 
in her clothes may be quite different from 
her own. Her unconscious efforts to over- 


come the resulting discord are responsible 
. for the uncomfortable feelings, and these 
prevent the attainment of the inner har- 
mony necessary for balance, emotional 
stability, efficiency, and happiness. 
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From birth to death, clothing is indeed 
one of the most intimate physical things 
with which people are associated. Because 
of this constant proximity it seems natural 
that clothing should exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the wearer and reflect most ex- 
pressively her thoughts, reactions, and re- 
lationships to her environment. 

Selection of proper clothing, therefore, 
aside from suiting the personality in terms 
of architectural or physical becomingness, 
should promote personal development and 
integration by helping to achieve a unity 
of inner feeling and outward expression. 
Harmony between personal and dress 
rhythms helps to attain this unity. 

Any art is a way of speaking, and the 
vocabulary of dress is line, color, and tex- 
ture. It is this language that the stu- 
dent must use to articulate her thoughts 
and feelings. But which particular com- 
bination of these elements out of the infinite 
variety of possible combinations will pro- 
duce a rhythm which accords with her own 
or another’s personal rhythm? 

It must be evident that no dry discussion 
of line or adherence to rigid formulae for 
color schemes can serve to sharpen in a 
sufficiently dynamic way her perception of 
rhythmic form in either people or clothes. 
Clearly the method selected to do this has 
to be a vital and stimulating one, with 
definite emotional appeal and easily felt 
and powerful rhythmic qualities. 

Music fits these requirements exactly. 
It also has a direct relationship to color, 
both having roots in the emotions. Color 
and structure in painting are often referred 
to as “symphonic,” “lyric,”’ and the like, 
while music is characterized as “colorful.” 
Both painting and music are described as 
gay, sad, soothing, and exciting, to name 
only a few of the emotional adjectives 
applied to them. 

In the dress design class, therefore, music 
was introduced as a liberating experience, 
helping the students to develop freedom 
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in feeling and expression. Phonograph 
records proved excellent for the purpose, 
because by that means a selection can be 
exactly repeated as often as is needed for 
the class to be sure of the impression made 
by the selection. The instructor asked the 
class to reproduce in color and form the 
rhythm and the effect of the music in an 
abstraction and not in a realistic scene such 
as moonlit water or a peaceful landscape. 
Water color was used as the medium of 
expression, but pastels or crayons might be 
substituted. The response was so en- 
thusiastic and the results so gratifying that 
it encouraged the writer to experiment 
further with music. It occurred to her that 
music might be used to suggest a variety 
of personality rhythms and in this way 
help the student to recognize more readily 
the personal rhythms of those around her. 
This was tried, again with great success. 
Such was the students’ interest that they 
began making suggestions for additional 
ways to extend this part of the course. At 
present, the musical exercise which at first 
occupied only three days or six hours of 
class time now consumes three of the fifteen 
weeks, and this seemingly unrelated part 
of the work has become the foundation of 
the entire course. 

The first musical study was given to 
represent different moods, such as gaiety, 
abandon, nostalgia, serenity. 

The finished impressions were analyzed 
to see why certain combinations of color 
and line were similar to the music in effect 
and others were not. It was apparent, 
immediately, that color alone cannot con- 
vey the full impression but that the rise 
and fall of lines and masses, contrast and 
variety of shapes and sizes, and the con- 
tinuity with which these are worked to- 
gether are of equal importance. Whereas 
without the aid of music it had formerly 
taken the instructor a whole term or more 
to bring about the faintest perception or 
appreciation of line and form, it now re- 
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quired only a few musical impressions to 
do this because it grew out of the experience 
of the student. 

The second group of musical selections 
were chosen to suggest various kinds of 
personal rhythms; for example, Debussy’s 
“Maid with the Flaxen Hair” and “Dancing 
Virgins of Delphi” and Chabrier’s ‘““Espana 
Rhapsodie.” 

The instructor particularly emphasized 
that these compositions do not represent 
types of rhythms by which a girl can meas- 
ure herself and that none of them is likely 
to represent anyone in the class. It is 
possible that music could be found which 
very nearly fits an individual, but to be 
exactly right it should be composed for her 
alone, a musical portrait. Every person is 
unique, and since it is this uniqueness 
which makes her valuable it should be care- 
fully preserved. No comparisons were 
made between individual members of the 
class or between them and musical rhythms. 
The entire procedure was designed solely 
to develop on the part of the student 
freedom, sensitivity, awareness, insight, 
power of observation and interpretation, 
self-confidence and skill, and to release any 
creative ability she might have. 

The next step, however, furnished some 
guide for the student’s own use. At the 
suggestion of one of the classes, abstract 
color impressions of personal rhythms or 
personality were made of each member by 
the rest of the group. The best one or 
sometimes a combination of impressions 
was then chosen. On analysis, these im- 
pressions were found to indicate the basic 
line movement, textures, weight, weave, 
pattern or design of fabric, cutting and 
construction details, and the best place for 
ornament or other means of decorative 
emphasis. 

As for color, although certain colors were 
combined in the impression, this does not 
mean that they were the only ones per- 
missible, for other combinations might still 
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be used as “chords” to harmonize with the 
main color theme. 

After this, the students were ready for 
original work. First, each took a musical 
impression and quickly painted a silhouette 
or not too detailed costume which she felt 
was similar to it in feelingand rhythm. This 
did not consume more than ten or fifteen 
minutes at the most, as the exercise should 
be as free and spontaneous as possible. 
Then the student repeated the exercise, but 
using the personality impression. After 
several quick sketches had been made, the 
best one was selected and elaborated into 
a dress design. Exceedingly interesting, 
original, and satisfactory results were 
obtained in this way with little strain on 
the student. Her creative work was a 
natural flowering of her accumulated 
aesthetic experiences. 

Ideas for design were also drawn from 
the other usual sources, such as architec- 
ture, historic costume, and the like; but 
always the aim was to retain as nearly as 
possible the effect and rhythm of the 
original. 

In a course in advanced dress design 
which was given as a result of requests for 
further work of this kind, at least one 
costume designed from the personality im- 
pression was fully developed, down to the 
last finishing detail. 

So far this method of teaching has proved 
to be very stimulating to the student. As 
for the instructor, she imposes nothing upon 
the student, who therefore feels no resent- 
ment or antagonism. 

The results of this teaching seem to indi- 
cate that the most satisfying dresses are 
those suited not only to the person’s physi- 
cal make-up but also to her temperament 
and emotional make-up. Also that in 
teaching students to design or select satisfy- 
ing clothing designs, music is valuable for 
the release of the creative instinct and in 
developing a feeling for the rhythm of 
individual personalities. 
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RELATED ART IN BOOKS 
OF 1939 


DORA W. ERWAY 


A selected list of books and magazine 
articles which appeared in 1938 and which 
seemed of special interest in connection 
with art as related to home economics was 
prepared a year ago and published on pages 
165 to 167 of the Journat for March 
1939. It proved so useful that the follow- 
ing list has been prepared from the books 
of 1939: 


ARCHITECTURE 


Contemporary American Architecture: Schools. By 
R. W. Sexton. New York: Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., $6. 

Modern trends in American school architecture, 
with plans and photographs. 


Homemaking Cottages. Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, free. 

Their use in homemaking education. 


The 1940 Book of Small Houses. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, $1.96. 
A third collection of plans, photographs, and 
drawings for the prospective home builder. 


Residential Architecture in Southern California. 
Edited by Paut Roprnson HunTER and WALTER 
L. RertcHarpt. Los Angeles: Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 201 Architects Building, $3. 


The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny. 
By Joan Evans. New York: Macmillan Co., 
$18.50. 

The possibility, nature, and extent of a Cluniac 
style in architecture. 


Some Historic Houses: Their Builders and Their 
Places in History. Edited by Joun C. Fitz- 
PATRICK. New York: Macmillan Co., $4. 
Sketches of Early American buildings preserved 

by the National Society of Colonial Dames of 


America. Illustrated with 72 pages of photographs. 
ART AND DESIGN 
Abstractions. By Cuartes SmitH. New York: 


Johnson Co., $5. 
Reproductions of prints, with a foreword by 
Carol O. Schniewind. 
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America’s Old Masters. By James THOMAS 
FLEXNER. New York: Viking Press, $3.75. 
The story of the first artists of the New World. 


American Painting Today. By the American 
Federation of Arts. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $4.50. 

A collection of reproductions, with an essay by 

Forbes Watson. 


Art of the Far East. New York: Oxford University 
Press, $2.75. 
Fifteen outstanding examples of Far Eastern 
art. Introduction by René Grousset. 


Artin Our Time. Edited by ALFrrep H. BARR, JR. 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, $2. 
A catalog of the tenth anniversary exhibition of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, industrial art, 
and films. 


Arts and the Man. By Inwtn EpMAN. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., $1.75. 
A short introduction to aesthetics. 


Auguste Rodin. By Victor Friscn and J. T. 
SuipLey. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$3.50. 

An intimate personal portrait of Rodin by his 
favorite pupil. 


The Birth of the American Tradition in Art. By 
OskarR HaGen. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $3.50. 

An interpretative history of Americah art in 
colonial times. 


Contemporary Painting in Europe. New York: 
Studio Publications, $4.50; paper cover, $3.50. 
Reproduction of paintings from 16 countries, 

with an introduction by Anthony Bertram. 


Cylinder Seals. By H. Frankrort. New York: 
Macmillan Co., $14. 
A documentary essay on the art and religion of 
the ancient Near East. 


Decorative Plant Forms. By Herspert W. FauLk- 
NER. New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 
Thirty plates for the use of designers, craftsmen, 

painters, and teachers. 


Have We an American Art? By Epwarp ALDEN 
JeEweELL. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
$2.75. 

A history of American art and a study of its 
trends. 


An Introduction to Modern Art. By E. H. Rams- 
DEN. New York: Oxford University Press, 
$1.50. 


The evolution of modern art from the impres- 


sionist movement through post-impressionism, 
cubism, surrealism, and constructive art. 


Last Lectures: A Survey of Ancient Art. By ROGER 
Fry. New York: Macmillan Co., $5. 
The last lectures given by Roger Fry as Slade 
professor of art at Cambridge before his death in 
1934. 


Maillol. By JouwN Rewatp. New York: Art 
Book Publications, $3.48. 
Illustrations of his sculptures and reproductions 
of his paintings, drawings, and tapestries, with 
notes and introduction. 


Masterpieces of European Painting in America. 
Edited by Hans Tretze. New York: Oxford 
University Press, $3. 

Three hundred and seventeen reproductions 
with an introduction and notes on the artists. 


Modern American Painting. By PEYTON BOSWELL, 
Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $5. 
Contains 86 full color pictures by contemporary 

American painters with a complete discussion of 

the new American school. 


Modern Art in America. By MARTHA CANDLER 
CHENEY. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., $4. 

A survey from the Armory Show to the present. 


Modern Mexican Art. By LAWRENCE E. SCHMECK- 
EBIER. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, $7.50. 

A critical interpretation for the layman. 


Modern Publicity: 1939-1940. Edited by F. A. 
Mercer and W. Gaunt. New York: Studio 
Publications, $4.50; paper cover, $3.50. 
Annual collection of commercial art. 


The Museum in America. By LAWRENCE VAIL 
CoLeMAN. Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, Smithsonian Institution, 
$7.50. 

A critical study. 


Pacific Cultures. Department of Fine Arts, Divi- 
sion of Pacific Cultures. San Francisco: Golden 
Gate International Exposition, 1939, 156 pp. 
A collection of pictures of articles exhibited by 

the various nations at the Golden Gate Exposition 

in 1939, with a brief discussion of the characteristics 
of the art and culture of each nation. 


Poster Progress. Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. 
Gaunt. New York: Studio Publications, $4.50. 
Selected poster designs of the past five years, 

with an introduction by Tom Purvis. 
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Prints & Impressions of Charleston. By ELIZABETH 
O’NEILL VERNER. Columbia, S. C.: Bostick & 
Thornley, $10. 

Forty-eight etchings, with an introduction by 
the artist. 


Rodin. New York: Oxford University Press, $3. 
One hundred and nineteen reproductions in 

monochrome photogravure of his sculptures, with 

introduction and notes by Sommerville Story. 


Rubens: Paintings and Drawings. New York: 
Oxford University Press, $2.50. 
Two hundred and thirty-two reproductions, with 


an introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson. 


Some Old Portraits. By BootH TARKINGTON. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$10. 

Mr. Tarkington has selected 21 portraits which 
represent the greatest ages of English portraiture 
and has written the history of each portrait, its 
painter, and its subject. Illustrated. 


Studies in Iconology. By ERWIN PANPOFSKY. 
New York: Oxford University Press, $3.50. 
A study of humanistic themes in the art of the 
Renaissance. 


By Haro.p G. 
New York: 


The Surviving Works of Sharaku. 
HENDERSON and Louts V. Lepovux. 
E. Weyhe, $3. 
A description, with reproductions, of all the 
works of the eighteenth century Japanese print- 
maker. 


A Treasury of American Prints. Edited by Taomas 
CravEN. New York: Simon & Schuster, $3.95. 
A selection of 100 etchings and lithographs by 
living American artists. 


A Treasury of Art Masterpieces: From the Renais- 
sance to the Present Day. Edited by THomas 
CRAVEN. New York: Simon & Schuster, $10. 
One hundred and forty-four reproductions in 

color, with an introduction and descriptive text. 


The Way of Western Art: 1776-1914. By Epcar 
PrestoN RuicHARpDsSON. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, $4. 

The story of the development of nineteenth 
century western art. Illustrated. 


Western European Painting of the Renaissance. By 
FRANK JeEWeTT MATHER, JR. 
Henry Holt & Co., $6. 

A history and appreciation of a great period in 

European art, with more than 400 illustrations. 


New York: 
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The Work of Stowitts for “The Fox-God.” By H. J. 
Stowitts. Hollywood, Calif.: George Palmer 
Putnam, $30. 

Reproductions of 50 paintings in color illus- 
trating a Chinese legend. Poem by Templeton 
Crocker and music by Joseph Redding. Edition 
limited to 400 copies. 


World-Famous Paintings. Edited by RocKWELL 
Kent. New York: Wise & Co., $2.95. 
One hundred reproductions in color, with com- 
mentary by the editor. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


American Historical Views on Staffordshire China. 
By EttoutsE BAKER LARSEN. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., $10. 

An annotated list of various patterns, with 
illustrations. 

The Art of Glass. By Witrrep BuckLey. New 
York: Oxford University Press, $3. 

The history and art of glassmaking, with 181 
illustrations from photographs in the author’s 
collection. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


Building Your Personality. By Hattie Marie 
MarsH. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., $2.50. 
This book provides plans and reading material 

for improving personality, discussing such problems 

as dress, grooming, speech, poise, etiquette, health. 


By Haze R. 
New York: 


Fashion Drawing: How to Do It. 
DoTeN and CONSTANCE BOULARD. 
Harper & Bros., $4. 

A manual on the four phases of fashion art. 


My Lady’s Handbook. By GertrupE GORDON 
Sacus. New York: National Library Press, 
$1.49. 


Pattern Drafting and Dress Designing. By ALBERT 
FRIEDMANN. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp., $4. 


Six Thousand Years of Hair Styling. By M. Louts. 
New York: The Author, 33 W. 34th St., $3. 


A history of coiffures from earliest times. Illus- 
trated from drawings and photographs. 
CRAFTS 
Busy Fingers. By HitpeGarpe Focus. Adapted 


by Aparr Forrester. Philadelphia: David 
McCay Co., $2.50. 


A manual on handwork for beginners. 
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The Dreams beneath Design. By PEARL K. Mc- 
Gown. Boston: Bruce Humphries, $2. 
The history and background of the designs of 
hooked rugs. 


Handicrafts as a Hobby. By Ropert E. Donps. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.75. 
A manual of instruction on 17 handicrafts. 


Hispanic Lace and Lace Making. By FLORENCE 
Lewis May. New York: Hispanic Society of 
America, $2. 


A history and description. Profusely illustrated. 


Indian Arts in North America. By GeEorGE C. 
VAILLIANT. New York: Harper & Bros., $5. 
An evaluation from the artistic standpoint of 

the arts of the North American Indian. 


Litho Media: A Demonstration of the Selling Power 
of Lithography. New York: Litho-Media, 330 
W. 43d St., $15. 

An illustrated account of the possibilities of 
lithography. 


Pottery of the American Indians. By HELEN E. 
Stites. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50. 
A history and description. 


A Primer to Bookbinding. By Francts W. Grr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.75. 
An illustrated handbook for the amateur. 


Silk Screen Stencil Craft as a Hobby. By J. L. 
BIEGELEISEN. New York: Harper & Bros., $2. 
A manual for the amateur. 


Soap Carving: Cinderella of Sculpture. By LESTER 
GaBa. New York: Studio Publications, $3.50. 
A volume in the “How to Do It” series. 


The Story of Weaving. By L. Lamprey. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2. 


A history of the craft. 
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Vegetable Dyes. By EtnHet M. Marret. New 
York: Chemical Publishing Co., $2. 
A book of recipes and other information useful 


to the dyer. 


HOBBIES 


Button Collecting. By Potty pe STEIGUER CRUM- 
meTT. Chicago: Lightner Publishing Co., $1.50. 
An introduction to a hobby. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


The Evolution of Furniture. By Lucretia Eppy 
Cotcuett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$5. 

A history of the underlying social, historical, and 
architectural influences in its development. 


Furnishing with Antiques. Edited by Rosert 
Mepitt McBripe. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co., $3.50. 


TABLE ARRANGEMENT 


Book of Table Setting. Stamford, Conn.: The 
Dahls, $1. 
Small home handbook. 


By Donita FERGUSON and Roy 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Fun with Flowers. 
SHELDON. Boston: 
$2.50. 

How to use flowers as decorations and adorn- 
ments. 


Table Decorations for All Occasions. Stamford, 

Conn.: The Dahls, $3. 

Ideas for party service, with 36 illustrations. 
Table Service and Decoration. Stamford, Conn.: 
The Dahls, $1.50. 

One of the best books on the subject of home 


table service. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOME ECONOMICS IN COLLEGES 
IN OHIO 


ELIZABETH DYER 


The “universality of diversity” might 
well be ascribed to the twenty-six colleges 
and universities in Ohio that offer college 
work in home economics. The large num- 
ber may be accounted for by the interest 
that religious denominations as well as legis- 
lators have taken in providing opportuni- 
ties for a college education. Thirteen’ of 
the colleges offering home economics are 
denominational: Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Bluffton College, Mount St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Muskingum College, Notre Dame, 
Ohio Northern University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Otterbein College, St. John’s 
University, St. Mary’s of the Springs Col- 
lege, Wilberforce,’ Wilmington College, 
Wittenberg College; five are endowed non- 
sectarian colleges: Antioch College, Hiram 
College, Lake Erie College, Western College 
for Women, Western Reserve University; 
six are state colleges: Bowling Green, Kent 
State, Miami University, Ohio State, Ohio 
University, Wilberforce’; three are munici- 
pal: University of Akron, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Toledo. Of the 
twenty-six, six are women’s colleges; one, 
Wilberforce, is for negroes; and one, An- 
tioch, is organized on the co-operative plan. 

Not only are the colleges diverse in re- 
spect to control but also in respect to size 
of plant, equipment, student enrollment, 
points of view and types of leaders. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 college students are 
studying home economics in Ohio and be- 


1 Wilberforce normal and industrial departments 
are state supported. 


tween 80 and 90 instructors are teaching 
them. 

Ohio has recently celebrated its 150th 
anniversary (the founding of the North- 
west Territory), and residents of Ohio have 
become history-conscious. Ohio colleges 
have an interesting historical background. 
As early as 1804 the state founded its first 
university, Ohio University at Athens, and 
Miami University followed in 1809. By 
1850 seven others had been established: 
Western Reserve University (nonsectarian, 
1826); Muskingum College (United Pres- 
byterian, 1837); Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Methodist Episcopal, 1841); Baldwin- 
Wallace (Methodist Episcopal, 1845); 
Wittenberg (Lutheran, 1845); Otterbein 
(United Brethren, 1847); Hiram (non- 
sectarian, 1850). 

Women played no small part in the de- 
velopment of colleges in Ohio. It was at 
Oberlin that women first won the right to 
have a college education which was the 
equivalent to that given to men. But it 
was from the same college that Lucy Stone 
declined to accept a degree because of the 
discrimination shown against her because 
she was a woman. Later, in 1866, it is 
reported that Susanna Way Dodds refused 
a diploma from Antioch because the Board 
of Trustees of that college had passed a 
resolution refusing to allow her to appear 
on the platform in the Bloomer costume 
which she had adopted. 

Lake Erie College at Painesville (known 
once as the Lake Erie Female Seminary) 
claims to be one of the first liberal arts 
colleges in the country to include home 
economics. In 1898, according to the 
Alumnae Association Record of Lake Erie 
College, Miss Evans, who was president of 
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the College from 1868 to 1909, announced 
that following a series of lectures given by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards in the fall of 1898 
and with her advice, the College was plan- 
ning to develop departments of science in 
a way 

that would increase the usefulness of the present 
system of cooperation in household duties. A 
course was to be introduced that would “provide 
students a logical, practical and scientific study of 
some of the problems of the home.” It is not 
difficult to find a well equipped instructor in Chem- 
istry, but it is quite another matter to find a woman 
who has not only the necessary equipment for the 
Department of Chemistry but the knowledge, 
enthusiasm and practical preparation for a special 
course like that outlined above. Upon the recent 
visit of Mrs. Ellen Richards to the college she said: 
‘There is only one woman in the country who can 
do this work.” That one woman proved to be 
Miss Isabel Bevier who in 1898 was appointed to 
the “chair of chemistry with reference to the new 
course.” 


Several decades before Lake Erie College 
launched on this progressive program, the 
Beecher sisters, Catherine and Harriet, had 
done much to foster opportunities for girls 
in high school. The famous Beecher Do- 
mestic Receipt Book, often called “the first 
textbook in home economics,” is said to 
have been written in Ohio. 

Space does not permit us to mention all 
of the interesting developments that have 
taken place in the home economics depart- 
ments in Ohio, and contemporary Ohio 
authors of home economics texts are too 
numerous to list. It is worth noting per- 
haps that nursery schools are now con- 
nected with the departments at Antioch, 
the University of Cincinnati, Ohio State 
University, and Ohio University and that 
there are home management houses at 
Bowling Green State University, Kent 
State University, Miami University, Ohio 
University, Ohio State University, and 
Western Reserve University. 

Different as the departments of home 
economics are in Ohio colleges, there is one 
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respect in which they are alike; and that is 
in the spirit of friendliness, co-operation, 
and genuine interest in furthering the prog- 
ress of home economics. The same 
dauntless courage and persistence that 
characterized women in the early years of 
the state are still manifested by the eighty 
or more college home economists in Ohio 
colleges. ‘To withstand the rigors of the 
“depression frontier” has required no less 
stamina than was required of our forebears, 
but it has expressed itself in the tenacity 
to hold on to what one had rather than to 
strike out and conquer new territory. 
With increased returns on endowments, 
tuition fees, and good will of politicians to- 
ward state institutions, we believe great 
development will be made in Ohio colleges 
within the next few years. 

One thing we can promise is a hearty 
welcome in June to all home economists 
from other states. 


$ 


OHIO HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORK 


MINNIE PRICE 


To many of our visitors from other states, 
Ohio, with its 88 counties, comprising 
around 41,000 square miles, will appear 
small in area. In this area, however, one 
finds a great number of organizations and 
agencies and a wide variety of living con- 
ditions. 

As one example of this diversity, the 
average gross cash agricultural income in 
one of the counties in the submarginal 
land area averaged $377 per farm in 1938, 
while that of a county in the better land 
area averaged $3,041 per farm. 

Some of the crops are such that families 
move from place to place to assist with 
harvesting. Urban areas are reaching out 
and absorbing some of the fine farming 
land, especially in northeastern Ohio. 
Highly specialized types of farming, such as 
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market gardening, nurseries, and dairying, 
affect greatly the type of extension program 
for both adults and juniors. 

The 1935 census lists approximately 
255,000 farms in Ohio. This rural popu- 
lation embraces many nationalities and 
religious faiths. In some ways this seems 
an advantage; in others, a distinct dis- 
advantage in the effort to develop a pro- 
gram of education dealing with the very 
intimate problems of the home. In one 
section we meet with and enjoy the fine 
sturdy descendants of the early settlers 
from New England. Then in western 
Ohio we meet and become friends with, 
and deal differently with, the large group 
of honest, wholesome folks of German de- 
scent. We feel that we are in a still differ- 
ent country as we travel through the 
“Swiss cheese” area and become familiar 
with some of the traditions, customs, and 
desires carried over from Pennsylvania and 
a different inheritance; here horse-drawn 
buggies are still seen on the highways, and 
quaint costumes and characters which 
seem to have stepped from a storybook are 
encountered. 

At present, 52 of the 88 counties have 
county home demonstration agents. Ap- 
proximately half of these have been added 
during the past four years, so the movement 
is a growing one and we are all aware of 
“growing pains” along with satisfactions 
in achievement as both staff members and 
lay committees gain insight and experience. 

The state staff consists of 11 state staff 
members with headquarters at the Ohio 
State University in Columbus, which is 
140 miles south or a bit southwest of 
Cleveland. 

The county home demonstration pro- 
gram is planned here, as in many other 
states, by a committee of rural women 
working jointly with state and county staff 
members. These women represent com- 
munities and discuss needs and interests 
with their local groups, collect facts and 
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opinions to guide them in their recom- 
mendations, and carry much responsibility 
as advisers. Democratic procedure is 
valued and is increasingly used in plan- 
ning and conducting programs and in 
evaluating results. 

Programs under way in home demonstra- 
tion work give emphasis to the maintenance 
of health, more self-sustaining homes, con- 
sumer education and the wise use of re- 
sources, management of time and money, 
family relationships, personal development, 
civic responsibility, and enrichment of life 
for the family and others of the community. 
We are aware that this listing shows some 
overlapping; but it has grown out of dis- 
cussions by women as they assist with 
program planning, and we have continued 
to use this classification. 

The above activities receive attention in 
a variety of ways through the traditional 
subject matter divisions of food and nu- 
trition, clothing, home management and 
equipment, home furnishings, and the more 
recently added division of child develop- 
ment. In addition to this, the county 
programs include tours to art galleries, 
camps for homemakers, activities in the 
field of creative art, choruses for rural 
homemakers, study of government and 
other opportunities providing for growth 
and development. County home councils 
in a number of counties have been respon- 
sible for the establishment of community 
libraries. 

The program does not seem greatly dif- 
ferent from programs in home demonstra- 
tion work in other states and perhaps should 
not be greatly different if we really are 
dealing with the homemaker’s basic prob- 
lems. These women recognize, as did Ellen 
H. Richards and other pioneers years ago, 
that the problems of food, clothing, and 
shelter are far-reaching in their effect on 
growth, life, and development and in their 
influence on satisfactions in life. 

In each county there are many agencies 
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and movements under way which make a 
contribution to better home life. The 
County Home Extension Council as well as 
the home demonstration agent is concerned 
with the development of a county program 
in which these various agencies may sup- 
plement one another. An analysis of ac- 
tivities of the home demonstration agents 
in Ohio reveals many days each year de- 
voted to co-operative work with state and 
county organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with the problems of agriculture, 
homemaking, and rural life. 

Departmental lines between units of sub- 
ject matter or between organizations are 
of less importance to the rural homemaker 
than they have come to be in academic 
circles. In extension work, we strive, 
therefore, to see the homemaker’s prob- 
lem as it cuts across departmental lines 
and to deal helpfully with it. This is true 
whether the questions pertain to selection 
of clothing, budgeting, room arrangement, 
or something else. 

The farm family has always been a basic 
unit in extension inasmuch as the farm 
enterprise and the home activities are so 
closely interrelated. Because of this in- 
terrelation, men and women together in 
Ohio, as in other states, give attention to 
phases of the program. 

Evaluation of results in extension is 
difficult; but at Achievement Days and 
elsewhere we hear rural homemakers mak- 
ing reports in terms of wise use of resources, 
wholesome family relationships, manage- 
ment of time, wholesome participation in 
county events and civic enterprises, main- 
tenance of health, and enrichment of life 
through music, reading, and recreation. 
Approximately 75,000 Ohio women had 
some part in this movement in 1939. 

We would like to list here the names and 
addresses of the 52 county home demon- 
stration agents, hoping that some of you 
might find it possible to stop as you travel 
through Ohio. But space in the JOURNAL 


is at a premium. There is only room to 
welcome you to Ohio and to offer to send 
more information to those requesting it. 
Each staff member will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging information and shar- 
ing perplexities. All of us are leaving our 
office latchstrings out for visitors to the 
annual meeting in June. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SUPER- 
VISED HOMEMAKER-HOUSE- 
KEEPER SERVICE 


ELINORE R. WOLDMAN 


Housekeeping aide, visiting housekeeper, 
mother substitute, visiting foster mother, 
supervised homemaker—a myriad of terms 
to designate a service to families which 
need someone to step in to assist the mother 
or to assume her responsibilities where she 
is temporarily or permanently incapacitated 
or entirely out of the family picture. Ap- 
parent in this variety of terms is the 
variety in emphasis. The thought which 
an increasing number of communities are 
giving to the development of such services 
makes apparent the urgent need for them. 
Inherent in this service is the acceptance 
of the principle that it is best for the child 
to grow up in its own family group. How- 
ever, this implies that this home will pro- 
vide opportunity for normal growth and 
development of the family members. 

The growing interest in this service is 
most impressive. Many communities 
throughout the country are developing or 
thinking of starting this type of care. 
The Work Projects Administration House- 
keeper Aide Project has given an impetus 
and demonstration in many communities. 
In some communities the health organiza- 
tions are giving this type of service, in 
some there are separate specialized agencies, 
in some the family agency and in others 
the children’s agency or both have com- 
bined forces for this care. 
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In November 1937 under the auspices of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, a Conference 
on Housekeeper Service was attended by 
representatives of national and local agen- 
cies in the fields of social work, public 
health nursing, home economics, vocational 
training, and the employment of women 
workers. The need for gathering some 
data on the actual functioning was indi- 
cated, and as a result Maud Morlock of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau conducted such 
a study. She visited seventeen cities in 
which various types of housekeeper service 
were being provided. “Information was 
obtained on the organization, scope of ac- 
tivities and programs of the agencies. . . .””! 
Some of the striking findings were the wide 
range in emphases and the need for integra- 
tion of thinking, a common terminology, 
and the formulation of desirable standards 
or conditions for the development of such a 
service. 

Approximately forty of those partici- 
pating in the functioning of this service as- 
sembled in Buffalo at the 1939 National 
Conference of Social Work for informal 
discussion of a few of the basic problems 
involved in housekeeper or homemaker 
service. A suggested terminology? was 
discussed, and the recommendation was 
made that agencies experiment with it 
during the ensuing year. Outstanding in 
this three-hour discussion was the fact that 
we have common problems, common areas 
of interest and concern, together with a 
wide range of emphases. It was unani- 
mously decided that a committee be ap- 


1 “Some Characteristics of Housekeeper Services 
in Ten Agencies.” U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, March 1939. 

2 “Suggestions on Terminology and Grades of 
Workers.” A few copies are available from Elinore 


R. Woldman, chairman, National Committee on 
Supervised Homemaker-Housekeeper Service, Jew- 
ish Social Service Bureau, 507 Huron-Sixth Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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pointed to further the program of 
housekeeper service and to formulate a 
proposed organization. It was decided 
that for the present, this committee would 
be called ‘‘National Committee on Super- 
vised Homemaker-Housekeeper Service.” 
Included in the working committee of 
eleven are persons connected with family 
and children’s agencies, national organiza- 
tions, and an agency whose entire function 
is housekeeper service. In Cleveland, as 
in some other communities, there is a sub- 
committee which is an active working group 
composed of members of private and pub- 
lic agencies, the local university, and a 
national organization, helping the chair- 
man to guide the work of the national 
committee during the year. 

The work plan of the national committee 
for this year is the circulation of case 
illustrations which are typical of cases 
usually served by the participating agen- 
cies. A summary of the discussions and 
experiences in relation to these illustrations, 
the problems of selection of families, and 
the training and supervision of house- 
keepers will form one of the bases for 
presentations at the 1940 National Con- 
ference of Social Work. Some of the 
national working committee are concen- 
trating on recruiting and training projects. 
Material is also being gathered on the ex- 
perimental use of the suggested ter- 
minology. 

Joint meetings of the social welfare and 
public health department of the American 
Home Economics Association and the Na- 
tional Committee on Supervised Home- 
maker-Housekeeper Service are scheduled at 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, on May 29 and 
30, 1940. The joint meeting on May 30 
is planned as an informal discussion group 
limited to those participating in the func- 
tioning of this service. The tentative 
program is as follows: 
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Wednesday, May 29, 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. 


1. “Current Practices in Housekeeper Service” 
2. “Prognostications of the Future Development of 
Housekeeper Services” 


Thursday, May 30, 2:00 to 5:30 p.m. 


1. Report and discussion of the experimental use 
of the suggested terminology 

2. Report and discussion of the national committee 
project for 1939-40 

3. Organization plans 

4. Plans for 1940-41 


The other meeting on housekeeper service 
is scheduled under the case work section: 


Saturday, June 1, 11:00 a.m. 


1. “Family Situations That Indicate Probability 
of Success or Failure in the Use of Supervised 
Homemaker-Housekeeper Service” 

2. “How Housekeeper Service Is Integrated into 
the Case Work Program” 


Thus the first steps are being made to- 
ward the development of criteria and the 
much-needed joint thinking in this rapidly 
growing but still relatively new service to 
families. All of us who are working in this 
area of service need to pool our failures and 
successes and need to share our planning 
in order to know how best to develop 
homemaker-housekeeper service for the 
greatest gain to the individuals and to the 
communities we are serving. 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST AND 
HOUSING STANDARDS 


GRETA GRAY 


As a member of the committee on the 
hygiene of housing of the American Public 
Health Association, the writer has learned 
much concerning standards designed to se- 
cure hygienic dwelling places and has been 
able to contribute a little toward setting 
up such standards. 

While home economists are interested in 
all aspects of housing, there are other spe- 
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cialists for most of these. These experts 
are likely to overlook the special housing 
needs of homemakers and children, first 
because they spend comparatively few 
waking hours in the home and these at a 
time when recreation is to the fore, and 
second because many of them have large 
homes and servants—in other words, they 
do not see these needs. The most impor- 
tant contribution the home economist can 
make to housing is to formulate the special 
requirements for homemakers and children. 
We are already aware of some of these, and 
probably there are others which we ought 
to discover. 

The committee referred to recognizes 
that the home is a workshop and has set up 
a subcommittee on “Industrial Hygiene of 
the Home” of which the writer is chair- 
man and the other members are Maud 
Wilson of Oregon State College and Ella 
Cushman of Cornell. Much pertaining to 
industrial hygiene lies in the provinces of 
heating, ventilating, sanitary, safety, and 
lighting engineers and of town planners. 
Since representatives from these profes- 
sions were on the main committee, the 
subcommittee did not consider this part 
of the field assigned it. 

The report of the subcommittee touched 
upon the value of pleasant surroundings and 
of arrangements for avoiding conflict be- 
tween groups with antagonistic desires, 
these items being of as much importance 
in the home as in industry. It also pointed 
out the need for facilities by which young 
children could learn self-reliance and par- 
ticipate in homemaking activities. The 
difficulties of using a communal laundry 
when the mother has small children were 
shown. The special needs of rural families 
as distinct from those of urban ones were 
noted. 

The major part of the report dealt with 
fatigue prevention in the conduct of house- 
hold productive activities. While the sub- 
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committee could point out certain needs 
familiar to home economists, it found a 
dearth of material upon which to base defi- 
nite standards for the means of satisfying 
them. Some of the outstanding problems 
to which attention should be given are: 


1. The storage needs of various types of families, 
rural, suburban and apartment house dwellers 
of different economic groups and in different 
climates; the minimum amount of space to meet 
each of these; the design of storage places. 

2. Stairways which will be best suited to women 
carrying children and heavy packages. (It is 
possible that stairs designed by the conventional 
formula are better suited to men, who on the 
average are larger and stronger than women.) 

3. Testing new interior finishes. (For example, 
will linoleum as shown on walls in advertisements 
stay there?) Development of finishes more 
satisfactory than those we have at present. 

4. Room uses and room sizes to provide adequately 
for various groups (adults, adolescents, young 
children) and their activities. 

5. The areas desirable for different work surfaces 
under various conditions. 

6. Desirable relations of kitchen work centers to 
each other and to the dining table under various 
circumstances. 

7. The height of work surfaces. 


While much has been written on the last 
subject most of the work that has been done 
and published consists of small studies. 
The one by Wilson, Roberts, and Thayer 
(1) is an extensive study, but it deals with 
preferred heights which, according to the 
tests made in industrial operations, are not 
the ones which lead to the largest output 
and, presumably, produce the least fatigue. 
A study of heights of work surfaces which 
promote good posture is in progress at 
Cornell University, but probably the sub- 
ject of the best heights needs more investi- 
gation. 

Another topic discussed in the report was 
the need for homemaking education. The 
industrial worker is trained in his work in 
order to increase output (reduce fatigue) 
and to prevent accidents. The home- 


maker needs this training and more in 
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order that the highest standards of family 
welfare may be maintained. The oppor- 
tunities for housing managers to promote 
tenants’ classes in homemaking, made pos- 
sible by the George-Deen Act, were pointed 
out. A properly trained home economist 
on the management staff of every large 
housing development under the U. S. 
Housing Authority would be desirable. 
This person could not only serve in the ways 
indicated in earlier articles in the JOURNAL 
or Home Economics (2, 3, 4, 5,6), but she 
could give instruction similar to that which 
is given by home demonstration agents and 
which has proved so valuable. 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


IRMA H. GROSS 


A Conference on Consumer Credit was 
held at the University of Michigan from 
January 17 to 19. The writer, who was 
appointed to represent the American Home 
Economics Association at the conference, 
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was unfortunately not able to attend for 
the entire time, so her impressions are 
necessarily based on the sessions which 
she attended and on the final oral summary 
presented at the closing meeting. A full 
report of all meetings will be available in 
the published proceedings. 

The conference attracted a variety of 
attendants, perhaps a hundred in all. 
Among others, small-loan companies, banks 
interested in consumer loans, auto finance 
companies, and better business bureaus 
sent representatives. There was a liberal 
sprinkling of academic people, both from 
schools of business and of law and from 
departments of sociology and economics. 
Except for the A.H.E.A., the women’s 
organizations were not specifically repre- 
sented. There were, however, perhaps 
half a dozen other women in attendance; 
they were from the staff of the U. S. 
Housing Authority, the advertising field, 
and housewives who were members of local 
branches of the American Association of 
University Women and the National League 
of Women Voters. 

The conference sessions were literally 
all-day affairs. The morning and afternoon 
meetings were conducted as informal panels 
with much free discussion from the floor. 
The entire group met at luncheon and 
dinner each day, and the meals were fol- 
lowed by talks. 

Much of the material presented was 
highly controversial, and certain issues 
arose again and again: Is legal regulation 
of consumer credit, beyond the existing 
regulation of personal finance companies, 
either possible or desirable? Is a funda- 
mental evil of consumer credit that of 
overselling the public and urging many 
families to buy what they cannot afford 
under any method of financing? How 
similar are the problems of one type, such 
as installment buying, to those of another 
type of consumer credit, such as open-book 
accounts? Are there techniques available 
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for teaching consumer credit, who shall 
teach it, and does the average consumer 
want this type of information? Is the 
business world willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for cleaning out existing abuses 
in the field of consumer credit? 

From the standpoint of the home 
economist, some of the talks and major 
points made were of immediate importance. 
It is difficult, however, to mention only a 
few of the speakers, for others said things 
equally pertinent. Dr. Theodore N. Beck- 
man of Ohio State University left an im- 
pression of the unreliability of statistics on 
consumer credit, the guesses of the men 
wise in this field as to the extent of con- 
sumer indebtedness varying as much as 100 
per cent. Professor Nathan Isaacs of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration stressed the dangers of relying 
on any blanket legal regulation as a remedy 
for all the abuses of consumer credit. 
Whenever William T. Foster of the Pollak 
Foundation rose to his feet one was very 
sure that the interests of the consumer 
would be a central idea in his remarks. 
William G. Sutcliffe, director of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration of 
Boston University, made the strongest plea 
of any speaker for recognizing the relation 
of the whole problem to distribution of 
family incomes and the obligation of busi- 
ness to accept the responsibility of not 
hiding the true, high cost of all forms of 
consumer credit. 

Throughout the meetings there was 
noticeable a serious attempt on the part of 
all present to recognize the claims and 
rights of divergent interests. There was 
little attempt to whitewash the obvious 
abuses of the present, and what attempts 
there were met with little approval from 
the group as a whole. Most of those in 
attendance were together in earnestly seek- 
ing a way out that would be fair both to 
existing business practices and to the in- 
terests of the consumer. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


The White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy held its final sessions from 
January 18 to 20. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the fourth in the series of national 
child welfare conferences of which the first 
was called by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1910, with others at ten-year intervals 
since. Work for the present one began 
about a year ago, and the preliminary 
meeting held at the White House on April 
26, 1939, was described by Lita Bane in the 
September JouRNAL. During the summer 
and autumn, reports on selected topics were 
prepared by a staff of research workers 
directed by Dr. Philip Klein of Pittsburgh 
and advised by groups of specially qualified 
consultants. These were sent to Confer- 
ence members in advance of the January 
meeting. In addition, a general report was 
prepared under the chairmanship of Homer 
Folks. This the Conference discussed at 
the morning and afternoon sessions on 
Friday, and it was formally presented to 
the President at the White House in the 
evening. The fact that his sympathetic 
and understanding speech of acceptance 
was broadcast over a nation-wide hookup 
added even more to the publicity and 
prestige which had been given to the Con- 
ference by its White House setting and the 
prominent, active part taken in the sessions 
by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The main business at the closing session 
on Saturday was consideration of the report 
of the follow-up committee, of which the 
chairman was Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The principal recom- 
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mendations were: that follow-up work 
begin at once; that national leadership 
be obtained through a national citizens 
committee and a federal interagency com- 
mittee, representing respectively the non- 
government organizations and the govern- 
ment agencies which were members of the 
Conference; that the possibility be explored 
of securing financial support for both the 
central leadership and the state programs; 
and that “in all States and in local com- 
munities existing organizations interested 
in child welfare participate to the fullest 
possible extent, and that National, State 
and local organizations stress continuity 
and progressive development of the services 
they are prepared to render.” 

This brief outline of formal happenings 
of course conveys no idea of the vast num- 
ber of subjects considered, the variety of 
groups and interests represented in the 
membership, or the liveliness of discussions 
from the floor. For that we refer readers 
to the February midmonthly issue of the 
Survey, which, with its general impressions, 
its summaries, its quotations, its well- 
chosen pictures, and its sense of relative 
values, here again proves itself past master 
of such reporting. 

When the full proceedings are available 
home economists will probably find things 
of importance to them scattered through 
almost all reports but probably most con- 
centrated in those that deal with ‘Families 
and Their Incomes,” “Families and Their 
Dwellings,” “Religion in the Lives of Chil- 
dren,” “Schools,” “Leisure-Time Activi- 
ties,” “Conserving the Health of Children,” 
“Conditions Favoring Child Health.” 
Among other things, the housing report 
brings together concrete information about 
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standards for adequate housing that are 
not always easy to lay one’s hands on. 
And the following paragraph from the 
recommendations for conditions favoring 
child health includes this paragraph: 


In recognition of the fundamental importance of 
nutrition to the health of children, it is recom- 
mended that the President appoint a national 
nutrition committee composed of scientists, econo- 
mists, agricultural experts, consumers’ representa- 
tives, teachers, and administrators. Such a com- 
mittee should coordinate the various efforts now 
being made to improve nutrition. 


$ 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Whether to the rest of the world March 
came in like a lion or like a lamb, to the 
American Home Economics Association it 
seemed more like a bird of ill omen because 
it marked the departure of Katharine Mc- 
Farland Ansley, since September 1936 its 
efficient, reliable, and universally popular 
executive secretary. One needs to have 
been in close touch with Washington 
headquarters to realize how smoothly 
Association business has moved while she 
has been in charge of the routine machinery, 
or with what skill and tact she has handled 
its relations with other organizations, 
private and governmental, to the great 
advantage of Association interests. 

Her Washington friends in and out of 
the Association try to console themselves 
with the realization that she is going back 
to the kind of work for which she is tech- 
nically best fitted and that her new position 
will offer fine opportunity for her profes- 
sional and personal abilities. Certainly to 
anyone who, like her, is specifically trained 
for institution management, the direction 
of the fine new Commons at the University 
of Illinois offers splendid possibilities, 
especially as its academic status is officially 
established by giving the director the rank 
of assistant professor in the department of 
home economics. Moreover, the plan of the 
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University to make the Commons a suitable 
official center for the social life of the 
campus will allow full play to her gracious- 
ness and genuine interest in people. 

Unfortunately, the Association’s com- 
mittee to find her successor has not yet been 
able to do its difficult task, and the next few 
months will see various makeshifts. Mrs. 
Howe, who has been giving part time to 
the consumer interests of the Association, 
has agreed to give full time until the first of 
July. She will attend to whatever Mrs. 
Ansley had been doing in that field and also 
in legislation. Miss Wyckoff, the new field 
secretary, takes over the intricate job of 
arrangements for the annual meeting, while 
Miss Baldwin, Miss Atwater, Miss Steele, 
and the rest will fill in still other gaps in 
addition to their regular work. The wheels 
will continue to turn, though at the cost of 
some smoothness and efficiency, temporary 
neglect of hoped-for developments, and 
extra effort from the regular staff. 


$ 


BULLETIN OF FAMILY RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATION 


This is the title of a new bulletin which 
the National Council of Parent Education 
proposes to issue six times a year as a sub- 
stitute for Parent Education, the periodical 
which it had published up to April 1938 but 
was then obliged to abandon for lack of 
funds. The editor of the Bulletin is Ruth 
Mallay, assisted by Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, 
chairman of the Council. The announce- 
ment says: 


There is no adequately concise clearing house 
publication in our field, hence we deem this to be 
the first need. The nearest approach is the Family 
Life Education Service of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, a mimeographed bulletin 
published six times a year at a subscription price of 
$1.00; a possible price of $0.75 to our members is 
being considered. We advise you to subscribe to 
that and also to remain (or become) a member of 
our Council and thus receive our own Bulletin of 
Family Research and Education. This Bulletin of 
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Family Research and Education will be kept con- 
tinually in touch with the Family Life Education 
Service so that the two will supplement rather than 
duplicate each other. The Bulletin of Family 
Research and Education will place relatively more 
emphasis on the interpretation of research and on 
the sociological and psychological study of the 
family. It will aim to bring about closer contacts 
between parent educators, other teachers of family 
life, and sociologists, psychologists and other 
scientists who study family problems. 

We believe our present members are entitled to 
something for their faith and contributions already 
given under conditions of uncertainty. Therefore 
we are extending the expiration date of all present 
individual memberships for six months, but we 
must ask you to renew and pay a new membership 
fee promptly after that date. Thus if your expira- 
tion date was January 1, 1940, it will become July 
1, 1940, and you will receive without further pay- 
ment the first three numbers of this 1940 bulletin. 


The first issue of the new Bulletin is dated 
February 1940, and its subtitle reads “an 
information service for professional workers 
and students, in all fields, whose work is 
research, teaching or counseling in family 
problems.” An introductory paragraph on 
“Tentative Policies” suggests the future 
contents of the Bulletin: 


Abstracts, news and reviews rather than original 
articles 

Coverage: books and certain periodicals, published 
since January 1, 1938 

Emphasis on research material useful in education 
and counseling 

Selection of a limited number of significant mate- 
rials rather than “‘brief notice” of many items; 
avoidance of duplication of same idea or mate- 
rial appearing in different forms and media 

Effort to serve various classes of professional 
workers in family research, education, and 
counseling, and not only those who use the 
title “parent educator” 

Cooperation and minimum of duplication with 
Family Life Education Service 


The present issue begins with news of the 
Council itself, followed by a tentative dis- 
cussion of other organizations in the field 
and their functions as centers of informa- 
The 13 pages devoted to “Abstracts 


tion. 
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and reviews” carry the center heads ‘‘Mar- 
riage, the family, and society,” ‘“Per- 
sonality, behavior, and child development,” 
“Home and consumer economics,” “Bio- 
logical aspects of the family, health and 
sex education,” and “Educational and 
guidance procedures and materials.” 
Individual subscription to the Bulletin 
is through membership in the Council, 
which may be regular at $2 a year, con- 
tributing at $5, and sustaining at $10 or 
more. Applications should be sent to the 
National Council of Parent Education, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS FOR 
RED CROSS RESERVES 


At the request of the American Red 
Cross, the JOURNAL is glad to carry the 
following notice about the formation of a 
reserve of medical technologists, among 
them dietitians. The enrollment will be 
similar to that of the reserve of nurses which 
the Red Cross has maintained for the Army 
and Navy since 1911 and the reserve of 
dietitians maintained since 1917. Both of 
these reserves are being expanded to include 
properly qualified male nurses and male 
dietitians. 

The official notice reads as follows: 


At the request of the Surgeon General of the 
Army and in compliance with its policy of coopera- 
tion with both the Army and Navy, the American 
Red Cross, as an expansion of its peace-time service 
for the military forces, has undertaken the enroll- 
ment of various types of medical technologists who 
are willing to serve in the medical departments of 
the Army and Navy if and when their services are 
required at the time of a national emergency. 

Persons with the following qualifications will 
be enrolled: 

Chemical laboratory technicians (male) 

Dental hygienists (male and female) 

Dental mechanics (male) 

Dietitians (male and female) 

Laboratory technicians (male and female) 
Meat and dairy hygienists (inspectors) (male) 
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*Nurses (male) 

Occupational therapy aides (male and female) 

Orthopedic mechanics (male) 

Pharmacists (male and female) 

Physical therapy technicians (aides) (male and 
female) 

Statistical clerks (male and female) 

X-ray technicians (male and female) 

General qualifications for enrollment are as 
follows: 

1. Citizens of the United States 

2. Ages 21-45 years (Army); 18-35 (Navy— 
men only) 

3. Physically qualified. Applicants must pass a 
satisfactory physical examination, according 
to standards set respectively by the Army 
and Navy Medical Departments. 

4. Women applicants must be unmarried. 

5. All applicants must express a willingness to 
serve as a technologist in time of a national 
emergency. 

Male technologists will be eligible for enlistment 
in the Army as non-commissioned officers in the 
grades of sergeant, staff sergeant, or technical 
sergeant. Women technologists, and men who do 
not qualify physically, will be eligible for employ- 
ment by the Army as civilians. 

For the Navy, male technologists will be eligible 
for enlistment in the Naval Reserve as Petty 
Officers—Pharmacist’s Mates 3d, 2nd, and 1st Class 
and Chief Pharmacist’s Mate (acting appointment). 
Women technologists are not eligible for service in 
the Navy under present plans. 

The Medical Department of the Army will 
require a considerable number of technologists in 
each of the above named groups. The Navy 





*This group will not be members of the Army 
or Navy Nurse Corps which under basic law are 
limited to females but will be used as technologists 
for service auxiliary thereto. 
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Medical Department requirements will be similar 
except for dietitians, occupational therapy aides, 
orthopedic mechanics, and dairy and food hygien- 
ists (inspectors) who will not be needed. Notwith- 
standing the maintenance of this enrollment, the 
Navy also desires peace-time enlistment in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, and male technologists who wish to 
enlist in the Naval Reserve are urged to communi- 
cate direct with the Commandant of the Naval 
District in which they reside. The address of their 
Commandant will be furnished upon request. 

Technologists who qualify according to these 
general standards and who are willing to enroll for 
service as outlined above should communicate with 
the American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. 
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WORKERS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The department of social welfare and 
public health of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association maintains a directory 
of all home economists and nutritionists 
affiliated with social welfare and public 
health agencies throughout the country. 
Anyone affiliated with such agencies who 
has never indicated her interest in the work 
of this department or who has changed her 
position since filling out the original blank 
issued in 1938 is requested to send her 
name, address, and organization to the 
chairman of the committee so that a form 
may be sent to her immediately. Address 
Miss Helen Stacey, Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service, 262 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 












































RESEARCH 


EFFECT OF STORAGE ON VITAMIN A CONTENT OF CANNED 
TOMATOES! 


PEARL P. SWANSON, GLADYS STEVENSON,? AND P. MABEL NELSON 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames 


O CANNED foods retain their 
nutritive properties  indefi- 
nitely? Is it wise to can large 
quantities of food in years of 
good production for use when supply may 
not be so plentiful? These and similar 
questions Iowa homemakers are asking. 
The accumulation of more precise informa- 
tion regarding the retention of the nutritive 
value of canned foods is pertinent, especially 
since extension and farm security workers, 
in accord with the recommendations of 
Stiebeling and Ward (/), are urging the 
canning of perishable food materials in 
sufficient quantities to meet the yearly 
needs of various family groups. 

In the investigation herein reported, the 
effect of canning and prolonged storage 
upon the nutrient, vitamin A, as it occurs in 
tomatoes has been determined. The to- 
mato was chosen for study because it 
offered an easily standardized source of 
vitamin A in the fresh and canned state, 
and results obtained with it may be an 
index of the retention of vitamin A values 
in other acid fruits commonly preserved 
from home gardens and orchards. Finally, 
the product in itself seemed worthy of 
study, for although primarily included 
in the dietary for its antiscorbutic proper- 





1 Journal Paper No. J-671 of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 256. 

2Now at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


ties, it does furnish significant amounts of 
vitamin A when used generously. 

General plan. The bio-assays relating 
to the effect of storage on the concentra- 
tion of vitamin A in canned tomatoes were 
made at yearly intervals, beginning in 1931 
and ending in 1934. During the summers 
of 1930 to 1934 inclusive, tomatoes of the 
Marglobe variety were grown in the same 
garden and canned for our use in tin con- 
tainers by a commercial canning company*® 
operating in an adjacent community. 
Upon delivery at the laboratory, the cans 
were stored at room temperature for 
periods of 6, 18, 30, or 42 months. Samples 
representing the different periods of storage 
were then assayed. Tests were made in 
three ways: first, the vitamin content of 
one lot of tomatoes was checked after 
different periods of storage; second, samples 
of different ages produced in different years 
were simultaneously assayed; and third, 
samples of the same age produced in 
different years were tested at the same 
time. Thus, possible variation in tomatoes 
produced and test animals used in different 
seasons was controlled. To lend weight to 
the reliability of the final.analysis, the to- 
mato supplement representing every 
sample, except the one 42 months old, was 


3? We are indebted to Dr. E. S. Haber of the 
Vegetable Crops Subsection for obtaining the to- 
matoes from the Western Grocery Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and for growing the fresh 
tomatoes used in the assay. 
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fed to the rats at more than one level of 
dosage. 

The quantity of vitamin A in fresh to- 
matoes was also estimated to determine 
the effect that canning per se had upon the 
nutrient. In order to have the fruit at 
hand for feeding, it was necessary to grow 
the tomatoes used in this test in the college 
gardens. The Vegetable Crops Subsection 
planted Marglobe seedlings grown in the 
hotbeds of the canning company in plots 
composed of the soil (Webster loam) typical 
of the commercial gardens. Thus, with the 
same variety of tomato grown under the 
same seasonal conditions, it was felt that 
the fresh and canned tomatoes could be 
safely compared. Asa check, however, the 
assays with fresh tomatoes were made twice, 
in two different years. 

A general idea of the number of assays 
involved can be obtained from a study of 
table 1. The accumulation of material pre- 
vented full development oftheplan. How- 
ever, the groups of rats fed 125 mg. of 
tomatoes represent nearly a complete series. 
In all, a total of 166 rats were used. 

The bio-assay. A description of the 
assay as standardized and executed in this 
laboratory has appeared in an earlier publi- 
cation (2). The test included details sug- 
gested by Sherman and Munsell (3), as 
well as those appearing in the official 
method of the time (4), and in the Interim 
Revision Announcement of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia (5). In 1933, samples of 
the carotene supplied as provisional stand- 
ard material by the League of Nations was 
secured through the kindness of Dr. E. M. 
Nelson of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. From this time to the termina- 
tion of the experiment, carotene was fed at 
different levels to groups of rats carefully 
matched in all respects against groups of 
sister animals receiving tomatoes. 

Vitamin A is not uniformly distributed 
in the tomato (6). Therefore, before feed- 


ing, the tomatoes either fresh or canned 
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were sieved into a tared container until 
only clean white seeds remained. The 
weighed mass was quantitatively diluted 
to volume. Aliquots equivalent to the 
desired weight of the original tomatoes 
were removed by pipette and fed as a 
supplement to the A-free basal diet in 
small cups. Samples were prepared twice 
each week. 

Interpretation of findings. The results of 
the bio-assays were analyzed first in terms 
of the international unit. Curves of refer- 
ence formulated for this purpose and al- 
ready described (7) were used. Only the 
assays made in 1933 and 1934 were con- 
trolled by groups used in establishing the 
reference curves. However, since the sta- 
bility of the curve under our experimental 
situation has been proved (2, 7), it was 
possible also to evaluate results obtained 
from uncontrolled lots by means of the 
reference curve (8). The equations used 
for interpreting the bio-assays were: (1) for 
an experimental period, 8 weeks long, ¥ = 
(50.5x) + 2.99 and (2) for an experimental 
period, 5 weeks long, ¥ = (31.8x) + 9.71, 
¥ equaling the average gain in weight made 
by a lot of rats fed a specific dose of A- 
containing food, and x, the estimated 
number of international units in the quan- 
tity of supplement fed. 

In addition, interpretations of the con- 
centration of vitamin A in the fruit were 
made on the basis of the Sherman-Munsell 
unit. 

Results. The average gains in weight 
made by the various lots of rats in 5-week 
and 8-week test periods, respectively, when 
fed different quantities of tomatoes, fresh 
and at intervals after canning, are shown 
in table 1. Analysis of variance showed 
that results obtained in assays made with a 
sample of a specific age in different years 
at one level of feeding were not significantly 
different. Therefore, data derived from 
such a group of tests were pooled and used 
in calculating the concentration of vitamin 
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A in the tomatoes, as shown in table 2. 
The mean results representing the unitage 
calculated from the response of individual 
rats at all levels of feeding are shown in 
table 3. 


nearly alike as possible, were used in pre- 
paring each suspension of raw tomatoes; 
the tomatoes used in preparing the canned 
samples, of course, represented a more 
homogeneous sample. Finally, heat proc- 
























































TABLE 2 
Units of vitamin A (international and Sherman-Munsell) in one gram of tomatoes, fresh 
and at intervals after canning 
LEVELS FED 
75 mg. 100 mg. 125 mg. 175 mg. 
Units Units Units z Units 
ANALYSIS MADE ee E E E 3 a 
STORAGE 2 3 2 3 Z 3 < 3 
3 4 Sissi * m= | S a3 3 g a t= 3 3 a a 
a 3g £|/&/s £/&/e/88| 2/8/38 
g/g lila | al ilsele|a)ildels | a/| ile 
Elalsa|el/alala*|S]/a/sia*|&) 2 \sl2 
gm. gm. gm. gm. 

Assay based on | Fresh 20 |27.93.9) 9.3) 7 (43.4/4.6 10.3 
8-week experi- | 6 mo. 10 |28.55.011.9) 9 |46.86.915.6) 7 54.65.813.0 
mental period | 18 mo. 8 |32.2)5.8)13.4) 22 39.1)5.7)13.0) 7 '58.36.2/13.9 

30 mo. 11 (15.8)3.48.9) 18 |23.84.1) 9.9) 25 '36.2/5.2)12.1| 14 45.814.8 10.9 
42 mo. | 8 |40.15.9)13.4 

Assay based on | Fresh | | 20 23.1/3.4 7 |27.3|3.2 
5-week experi- | 6 mo. 10 |29.26.1 9 |36.66.7 7 40.7'5.6 
mental period | 18 mo. 8 25.9/5.1 22 35.06.4 7 40.9'5.6 

30 mo. 11 |23.85.9 18 (26.7|5.3 25 32.0'5.6 14 (35.9)\4.7 
| 42 mo. | | 8 |33.66.0 






































Canned tomatoes apparently contained 
more vitamin A than did fresh tomatoes. 
Whether this represents a general situation 
is not known. Possibly, the Septoria leaf 
spot that partially defoliated the plants 
each summer was a factor in reducing the 
vitamin A content of the fruit. Or perhaps 
the possibility that the tomatoes selected 
for canning were more uniformly ripened 
and perfect than the tomatoes grown in the 
college gardens, may explain the difference. 
Undoubtedly a short “garden to kettle” 
time in the canned product prevented 
losses of the vitamin present. Since the 
fresh tomatoes were submitted to con- 
siderable friction in the sieving process, 
vitamin A may have been lost at this point. 
Only three or four tomatoes, chosen as 


essing may have rendered the vitamin 
more available, as certain investigators 
have indicated in regard to vitamin C (9). 

Next, the data in table 3 show that no 
losses occurred in the vitamin A content 
of tomatoes as the storage time after 
canning lengthened. Analyses made on 
the basis of 8-week and 5-week test periods 
were in good agreement, but variability 
was less in the 5-week test than in the 8- 
week determination (table 2). 

It has been reported previously that if 
certain animals shown by means of a regres- 
sion equation to be behaving erratically in 
the depletion period are eliminated from 
the original group when supplementary 
feeding is initiated, the uniformity of the 
assay is improved, while the expense, time, 
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from data obtained from the original lots 
of rats (table 3) in the case of both fresh 
and canned tomatoes. The “usability” 
of the equation described in 1938 (2) is 
thus demonstrated. 


and labor involved are decreased (2). 
The present assays were used to test this 
procedure. The plan had not been de- 
veloped when these experiments were ini- 
tiated, and the original lots of rats placed 


TABLE 3 


Average concentration of vitamin A in fresh and commercially canned tomatoes in terms of international 
units per gram 





FIVE-WEEK TEST 











EIGHT-WEEK TEST 
KIND OF TOMATO TESTED | 
' 


























“yl of } Units sate Units 
In samples of different ages 
Te ice hksiuin pling savas dois we wn emai 27 4.1 27 3.3 
PPT PTIT TTT TTT ere TT Tee 26 5.9 26 6.2 
Es s-otntewaGahireweseeeneder 37 5.8 37 6.0 
PEL, cexepwsadianeneesermeenes 68 4.5 68 5.4 
MN 0.6 c6esddduchernar endorses 8 5.9 8 6.0 
As estimated by response of original lots of rats 
Ts deeupidnnbiripnhenhevontitenhontisins | 7 |41416) 7 |3341.9 
Ec cee <pickawaunneread een Rawawascnwnen 139 5.2 + 1.1 | 139 5.7 + 0.8 
As estimated by response of “selected”’ rats 
Fresh. - | = 18 3.5 41.2 
aE cekek nth atessbeeneenswaeed rus — — 81 5.7 + 0.8 


= = _ 





on the A-free ration for depletion of body 
vitamin stores were not large enough to 
permit selection of the most uniform 
animals. However, analyses of variance 
showed that age of sample did not affect 
mean gains of rats fed the same dose. 
Therefore, data relating to gains made in 
5 weeks were pooled and the “erratic” 
animals were eliminated by means of re- 
gression. The total number of rats in- 
volved in the analyses was reduced from 
166 to 99. The average gains made by the 
groups of original rats and the correspond- 
ing selected groups fed 100, 125, and 175 
mg. levels of tomatoes for 5 weeks were 
27 vs. 28 gm., 34 vs. 34 gm., and 38 vs. 37 
gm., respectively. The average vitamin 


unitage calculated from the equation, ¥ = 
(31.8x) + 10.2, agreed with that calculated 


The average concentration of vitamin A 
in canned Marglobe tomatoes as determined 
in the present assay is 5.7 international 
units per gram; that of fresh Marglobe 
tomatoes, 3.3 international units. It 
should be kept in mind that these values 
are based on the provisional international 
standard. It is generally accepted, how- 
ever, that the vitamin activity of one 
gamma of the carotene distributed follow- 
ing the first conference on vitamin stand- 
ardization in 1931 is equal to that of 0.6 
gamma of the beta carotene later available 
(10). 

The data presented in table 2 show that 
if the response of the A-depleted rats is 
interpolated into the Sherman-Munsell 
unit, in every instance one gram of to- 
matoes contains approximately twice as 
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many Sherman-Munsell as _ international 
units. 

The data tabulated by Daniel and Mun- 
sell in 1937 (11) indicate that the quantity 
of A in frozen tomatoes varies with variety, 
concentrations running from 4 international 
units per gram to 8 in a series of apparently 
matched determinations. An unpublished 
study by Munsell reported in the above 
reference indicates that frozen Marglobe 
tomatoes contain the same relative quan- 
tity of vitamin A as found in the present 
investigation. 

Conclusions. 1. The average concentra- 
tion of vitamin A in canned Marglobe 
tomatoes was 5.7 international units per 
gram, or 12.0 Sherman units. 

2. The canned tomatoes appeared richer 
in vitamin A than did fresh tomatoes of the 
same variety grown undersimilar conditions. 

3. Storage at room temperature of com- 
mercially canned tomatoes for a period 
as long as 42 months did not change the 
vitamin A value of the tomatoes. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Vitamin A as it occurs in tomatoes is not destroyed by the canning process. On the contrary, 
canned tomatoes seem richer in the nutrient than do fresh tomatoes of the same variety. Neither 
is vitamin A in a canned acid fruit impaired by long periods of storage. The experiment offers assur- 
ance to the homemaker that she can depend for a long time on properly canned tomatoes to furnish 
vitamin A equivalent to their value immediately after canning. The present analysis shows that 
one serving of canned tomatoes (130 gm.) contains about 740 international units of vitamin A, or 
approximately the amount furnished by 1} pats of high-grade butter. Thus, tomatoes may con- 
tribute an important portion of the daily requirement for vitamin A. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Product Standards and Labeling for Consumers. 
By \ttce L. Epwarps. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1940, 134 pp., 
$2.50. 

One of the most interesting and potentially 
important developments of our time may be 
seen in the growing consumer movement. 
Miss Edwards’s book is especially timely for 
the reason that it deals with the central ob- 
jective of this movement—standardization, 
grading, and informative labeling of consumer 
goods. In this altogether well-written work 
the history of product standards is briefly 
traced. The part played by various govern- 
ment agencies and scientific and consumer 
organizations is portrayed. There are brief 


descriptions of the work done by the U. S’ 


Bureau of Home Economics, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Trade Practice Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission, as well as by the 
American Standards Association, the National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus, the 
numerous technical and consumer societies, 
and the recently established National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. There is, modestly, 
no mention of the magnificent work that has 
been done by individuals. In any enumeration 
of persons who have given their time and energy 
to this movement, Miss Edwards would herself 
be in the top rank. 

The suggestions presented in this book on 
how product standards should be developed 
and their adoption secured are models not only 
for the purpose for which they are set forth but 
also by implication for all practical situations 
in which a variety and diversity of points of 
view exist. Here is a practical message for 
the good of the whole movement. It is in- 


deed an excellent exposition of democracy in 
process as applied to the particular problem of 
252 


consumer goods standards. In brief, these 
requirements, as set by Miss Edwards, are as 
follows: 

1. Fair representation of all interested groups 
in joint effort to set up standards and deter- 
mine ways in which the standards shall apply. 

2. Full objective consideration and study of 
all pertinent data and points of view. 

3. The adoption of ways and means of safe- 
guarding the integrity and soundness of the 
standards adopted before putting them into 
operation. 

4. A willingness on the part of proponents 
for standards to begin on simpler or less con- 
troversial points when working towards the 
goal of standardization and grading. 

5. The provision of a program of adequate 
education to insure widespread, intelligent 
understanding and use of the standards 
adopted. 

6. Provisions for revision of existing stand- 
ards whenever desired or needed. 

The book closes with a helpful appendix. 
The first article in the appendix is an abstract 
of Dr. P. G. Agnew’s fine summary of the 
significance of standardization. There follow 
various tabulations and factual matter gener- 
ally showing the present status of standardiza- 
tion not only in this country but in other 
nations as well. There is a carefully selected 
and highly useful list of references and an 
excellent index at the end. 

Certainly there are very few, if any, persons 
in this country who have the familiarity with 
the entire movement of standardization, grad- 
ing, and informative labeling from firsthand, 
intimate knowledge possessed by Miss Ed- 
wards. She has been with and a part of this 
movement from its beginnings. This is re- 
flected throughout the book in its ease of state- 
ment and in its quiet confidence. 

The book is singularly free from any sug- 
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gestion that the consumer movement may be 
but a sort of springboard for commercial, labor, 
political, or other extraneous ideological pur- 
poses. It deals simply, logically, authorita- 
tively, sympathetically, and solely with 
standardization and informative labeling. The 
presentation is sane, well-balanced, patient, 
and clear-eyed. Standardization of consumer 
goods, it may be inferred from reading this 
book, is, in Miss Edwards’s mind, inevitable; 
but the reader is at all points fully warned of 
the need for careful consideration and the full- 
est reconciliation of all points of view. 

As a book it arouses no strong destructive 


emotions. It isn’t intended to make anybody 
mad. It probably won’t be a popular best 
seller. There will be no movie dramatiza- 
tions. And yet it will probably do more good 


than most of these thrillers combined. After 
reading it, one’s desire is simply to sit down 
at a council table with others similarly-minded 
to see what can constructively be done about 
the subject. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
this is a must book for all teachers and students 
of home economics; and it should also be read 
by the manufacturers and retailers of consumer 
goods. It is an invaluable statement of the 
subject for the leader of consumer groups 
whose desire is to be up on the latest and sound- 
est thinking on standards and labeling for 
consumer goods.—PauL H. Nystrom, School 
of Business, Columbia University. 


Your Personal Economics: An Introduction to 
Consumer Problems. By Avucustus H. 
SMITH. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1940, 651 pp., $1.96. 

A high school textbook which is the out- 
growth of the author’s experience in developing 
a course intended to give young people helpful! 
basic information for solving their personal 
economic problems. It draws on materials 
ordinarily found in either business or home 
economics courses but integrates them around 
the central idea of optimum utilization of 
personal resources in general. The nine units 
are named: “Managing Your Income,” “The 
Use and Abuse of Credit,” “Adventures in 
Buying,” “How to Use Banks,” “How In- 
surance Protects You,” “Making Money Work 
for You,” “Using the Stock Exchanges,” “Real 
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Estate and Home Ownership,” and “Choosing 
Your Life Work.” Each unit is followed by 
questions for discussion, references, suggested 
problems, and topics for special report. 


You Don’t Have to Be Rich. By ALLAN HErR- 
RICK. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1940, 235 pp., $1.75. 
Practical advice on the ‘‘wise management of 

a small income” by a banker who has himself 

felt the need of such counsel and who has pre- 

pared this readable book on the basis of actual 
experiences and with the help of specialists in 
different phases of the subject. The heading 
of the first chapter is “Earning Your Way in 

High School”; of the last, “Safeguarding the 

Small Estate”; and some of those in between 

are “Job-Hunting on Small Capital,” “Cheap 

Hobby-Horses,” “Here Comes the Bride,” 

“Insurance for the Salaried Man,” “Blood Is 

Thicker than Water,” “Borrowing from Peter 

to Pay Paul.” 


How to Make Your Budget Balance. By E. C. 
Harwoop and HELEN Fow.te. Cambridge, 
Mass.: American Institute for Economic 
Research, 1940, 143 pp., $1. 

Believing that failure to keep within a budg- 
et is often, in final analysis, due to its lack of 
elasticity, the authors attempt to show how to 
adapt it more easily to unforeseen variations of 
income and outgo. One device for accom- 
plishing this is carrying over minus as well as 
plus balances for each group of expenditures 
from month to monthand making compensating 
adjustments within an individual group or be- 
tween it and others. There is a chapter on 
each of the usual groups and others on borrow- 
ing and accounting. 


Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage. By 
Ernest W. Burcess and Leronarp S. 
CoTtTrRELL, Jr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939, 472 pp., $3.25. 

A summary and discussion of statistical stud- 
ies made over a period of seven years with the 
co-operation of 526 married couples in Illinois. 
It attempts to develop a method of measuring 
success in marriage, to discover what factors 
present at the time of marriage are involved in 
marital success or failure, and to find a method 
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of predicting such success or failure. The 
work was done with the support of the Social 
Science Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago. 


Love Problems of Adolescence. By OLIVER M. 
BUTTERFIELD. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1939, 212 pp., $2.25. 

Based on records secured from more than 
1500 young people from 13 to 25 years old, this 
book “deals with the struggles of young people 
as they attempt to make the often complex 
adjustments necessary for the attainment of 
successful love and marriage relationships.” 
From the systematic analysis of the data, 
basic situations are seen to emerge and a more 
intelligent approach becomes possible to im- 
portant emotional problems as they arise in 
adolescence. 


Love at the Threshold: A Book on Dating, Ro- 
mance, and Marriage. By FRANCES BRUCE 
STRAIN. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1939, 349 pp., $2.25. 
Intended primarily for older adolescents but 

also helpful to parents and teachers. Two 

earlier books by the same author, New Patterns 
in Sex Teaching and Being Born, were noted in 

the August-September 1934 and January 1937 

JOURNALS. 


Beatitudes for the Family. By LELAND FosTER 
Woop. Flushing, N. Y.: The Hearthside 
Press, 1939, 111 pp., $1. 

A slightly modified version of a little book of 
meditations of which the original edition was 
noted in the JouRNAL for August-September 
1935 and which now appears with a new 
imprint. 


The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. 
By PercivaL M. Symonps. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, 
228 pp., $2. 

This book “deals with the problem of emo- 
tional security and its significance in the de- 
velopment of personality,” surveys the history 
of concepts of human relationships, and pre- 
sents new data bearing on parent-child rela- 
tionships and child development. Scientific in 


method, the volume is not too technical for 
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college students, teachers, and parents seriously 
interested in child guidance. 


The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. 
By Cart R. Rocers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1939, 393 pp., $3. 
Written for “the growing number of individ- 

uals who are dealing in a professional fashion 

with the problem children of the community 
or who are preparing themselves for such 
work,” this book describes and discusses the 
variety of treatment skills actually used in 
clinical work, hoping in this way to promote 
better understanding and more critical con- 
sideration of their use. The author is a psychol- 
ogist and director of the Rochester (New York) 
Guidance Center. 


Ways to Community Health Education. By 
Ira V. Hiscock, with the collaboration of 
Mary P. Conno.tity, MArjorIE DELAVAN, 
RaymonpD S. PatTrerson, and WIiLtrAM H. 
F. WaARTHEN. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1939, 306 pp., $3. 

Meetings, newspapers, the radio, exhibits, 
special campaigns and educational projects— 
these are among the ways described for helping 
with whatever program of community health 
the public health agencies may wish to “put 
over” in their locality. Emphasis is placed on 
co-operation with other agencies and on the 
general improvement in health habits and atti- 
tudes. The authors have all had firsthand 
experience in such work. 


Growing Plants without Soil. By D. R. MATLIN. 
Second edition revised. New York: Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Inc., 1940, 137 pp., $2. 
The gist of hitherto scattered information on 

“the A.B.C. of plant chemiculture (soilless 

agriculture, chemiculture, water culture, hydro- 

ponics, tank farming, sand culture), including 
plant growth hormones and their use” is here 
brought together in convenient form for the 
practical gardener, amateur or professional. 


Urban and Rural Housing. Series of League 
of Nations Publications; II. Economic and 
Financial; 1939, II.A.2. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939, 159 pp., $0.80. 
A comprehensive account of the methods 
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employed in a number of countries (Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United States) for improving 
housing conditions, with special reference to the 
cost involved and the results obtained. The 
book deals largely with housing problems raised 
after the World War and the attempts made to 
solve those problems up to the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939. It was prepared under the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations. 


A Woman's Place: The Autobiography of 
Hortense Odlum. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1939, 286 pp., $2.75. 

It’s a Woman’s Business. By EstELLE HaAm- 
BURGER. New York: The Vanguard Press, 
1939, 300 pp., $2.50. 

Each of these books tells the story of a 
woman who has won an outstanding place as a 
retail executive and who combines this with 
satisfying home and family life. The two 
authors, however, are quite unlike in personal 
and business background. Mrs. Odlum had 
no firsthand business experience until her 
engineer husband found himself unexpectedly 
involved in the affairs of the near-to-bankrupt 
Fifth Avenue store of Bonwit Teller; and be- 
cause she had happened to make some sen- 
sible-sounding remarks about adapting a store 
to its customers, she suddenly found herself 
drafted to put her ideas into practice—which 
she did with remarkable success. Miss Ham- 
burger, on the other hand, has worked her way 
up from $12-a-week copywriter at Macy’s 
to executive vice-president of Jay Thorpe and 
knows at firsthand all the difficulties of such 
advance and also all the changes that have come 
to retailing and the fashion industry in the 
last twenty-odd years. 

Besides their general interest as genuine 
success stories, the books have a significance 
to home economists because of their inside 
picture of the practical problems of merchandis- 
ing (including advertising) and the production 
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of fashion goods. They may also be of use in 
vocational guidance, though, of course, the 
authors are both too exceptional to be con- 
sidered typical. 


Household Employees Handbook. By MARION 
Hurst. Prepared under the direction of 
MILDRED THOMPSON, Assistant State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Stillwater. Oklahoma City: The Dewing 
Publishing Company, 1939, 155 pp., $1.25. 
Her work as co-ordinator in the Oklahoma 

City program for training household employees 
has given the author of this handbook firsthand 
understanding of the problems involved in 
such training; the best ways of securing the 
needed co-operation among schools, employers, 
and employees; and the subject matter methods 
suited for such training courses. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Selected Papers, 66th Annual Con- 
ference, Buffalo, New York, June 18-24, 
1939. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939, 655 pp., $3. 

Health, youth, housing, old age, unmarried 
parenthood—these are only a few of the clas- 
sifications under which home economists may 
find suggestive papers in this collection. The 
program, organization, and minutes of the 1939 
Conference are given in appendixes, as are 
also the organization of the 1940 Conference 
and the constitution and bylaws. 


Educational Film Catalog. Compiled by 
Dorotuy E. Cook and Eva RAH#BEK- 
SmitH. Second edition revised. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939, 332 pp., 
$3. 

In preparing this “‘selected, classified list of 
2370 non-theatrical films with a separate title 
and subject index,” the authors have carefully 
revised the 1936 edition and have added many 
new entries. The subject index includes more 
entries than before of topics in which home 
economics classes may be interested. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Ratios of children to women in Chicago and 
Cleveland census tracts, 1930, W. S. THomp- 
son and N. J. Rurn. Am. Soc. Rev. 4, No. 
6 (Dec. 1939) pp. 773-791. 

This article, which follows an earlier one 
dealing with factors influencing the ratio of 
children to women in eight American cities, 
discusses the relation of this ratio to certain 
social and economic differentials in Chicago 
and Cleveland. Through the use of correla- 
tion techniques it was found that the ratio of 
children to women decreases as rents increase 
to $45 or $50. For rents above this amount 
there tend to be fewer children to women only 
where a large proportion of the women are 
employed and a low proportion are married. 
Except where low rents prevail, the ratio of 
children to women tends to be greatest where 
there is the largest proportion of workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing. However, if in this 
industrial group there is a predominance of 
employed or unmarried women or of families 
living in one-family dwellings, the ratio is 
probably lessened. 


Nationality and nativity as factors in marriage, 
H. S. Bossarp. Am. Soc. Rev. 4, No. 6 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 792-798. 

A study of almost 70,000 marriages per- 
formed in New York State in 1936 reveals that 
37.8 per cent were marriages between a foreign- 
bornand anative-born person. Adding tothese 
internativity marriages those which combined 
different nationalities within the same nativity 
class, the result was 48.7 per cent of all 
marriages. There was a marked tendency for 
the native-born whites of native-born parents 
to marry among themselves. The leading 
nationalities tended to marry largely within 
their own groups, or at least their own nativity 
class. Particularly was this true in the case 


of nationalities whose cultural backgrounds are 
dissimilar to those prevailing in upstate New 
York. This tendency, moreover, continued in 
the second generation to about the same extent 


as in the first. “In other words, the melting 
pot bubbles actively, because there are so 
many diverse ingredients in it; it fuses some- 
what less than one is apt to suppose.” 


Manufacturers in 7 counties paid 25% of all 
manufacturing wages in 1937. Domestic 
Commerce 25, No. 2 (Jan. 20, 1940) p. 31. 
One hundred and fifty-three of the 3,070 

counties in the United States accounted for 75 

per cent of all wages paid by manufacturing 

establishments in 1937, according to a study 
made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce of the first releases of the 1937 

Census of Manufacturers. The study was 

made to assist distributors and manufacturers 

in marketing their products more effectively by 
giving them a key to consumer purchasing 
power and trends in the counties. Manufac- 
turers in 7 counties paid 25 per cent of the total 
wages paid in 1937. These counties included 
the cities of Detroit, Chicago, New York, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Los 

Angeles. From 1933 to 1937 all seven counties 

showed gains in wages ranging from 39 to 208 

per cent. A second group of 31 counties ac- 

counted for a second 25 per cent of national 

wages in 1937. 


Social relationships and institutions in seven 
new rural communities, C. P. Loomis. 
Farm Security Admin. and Bur. Agr. Econ., 
Soc. Research Rept. No. 18 (Jan. 1940) 82 pp. 
This report is the second in a study of the 

processes by which communities whose physical 

structure is definitely determined in advance 
form their own formal and informal associa- 
tional patterns. It is an attempt to measure 
the extent of social participation among the 
families on seven resettlement projects pre- 
vious to and after resettlement. Five addi- 
tional communities were included for 
comparison. Analysis of the data does not 
point toward decreased social activity; attend- 
ance of families at nonchurch meetings was 
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greater after resettlement than before, partly 
as a result of the co-operative, educational, and 
other groups sponsored by the resettlement 
agencies. Church attendance was relatively 
high considering the lack of facilities during the 
early development of the projects. An in- 
creased borrowing and exchanging of work was 
reported during the year of study. Decisions 
to move away from projects were made in 
social settings in which small discontented or 
satisfied groups determined the attitudes of 
the individual settlers. Families that had been 
relatively immobile and had more often par- 
ticipated in the formal social agencies of their 
old communities more frequently remained. 
There was a definite carry-over in leadership 
from the old communities to the new. 


The 1939 census of business gets under way, 
F. A. GosneLLt. J. Am. Statist. Assocn. 
34, No. 208 (Dec. 1939) pp. 667-673. 

The 1939 census of business will provide 
several new details relating to problems of 
employment, earnings, and distribution which 
ultimately concern family living. In the re- 
tail, service, and construction trades monthly 
pay-roll data are to be secured concerning part- 
time employees. To give a picture of con- 
sumer debt on installment accounts, the retail 
trade, sales finance companies, and banks will 
be asked to report outstanding balances. 
Inventories of merchandise for sale at the 
beginning and at the end of the year will be 
obtained, as well as the amount of sales taxes 
which were added to wholesalers’ list prices 
or the retailers’ marked price of the goods. 
A special inquiry about the “self-service” 
grocery business is included, and provision is 
made for the segregation of data on consumer 
and farm co-operatives in order to measure 
their location and importance. For the retail 
trade, sales will be reported by commodities 
or lines of merchandise. It is planned ulti- 
mately to issue separate studies on such sub- 
jects as consumer co-operatives and self- 
service markets. 


Farm family income and expenditure, F. Fur- 
BusH. J. Marketing 4, No. 3 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 254-267. 

The federal government’s Consumer Pur- 
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chases Study has significance in many respects: 
To the marketing profession, it describes the 
selective characteristics of markets; to sociol- 
ogists, it reports the plight of the “lower third” 
and the opulence of the “upper third”; to 
home economists, it suggests minimum diets 
and subsistence standards. It provides the 
first precise measurement of a previously known 
fact—that purchasing power is concentrated 
among families in the upper-income brackets. 
The implications of this concentration serve to 
reemphasize selective selling and advertising 
policies and may point the way toward a 
reduced selling cost and consequent greater 
net profit if sales pressure is concentrated 
among the families with purchasing power. 
Several alternatives may thereupon be open 
to the manufacturer: He may retain the 
profit, increase the quality of his product, or 
reduce prices. The author describes one 
method and the assumptions involved in pro- 
jecting the farm samples to U. S. totals. 


The Federal Trade Commission Act as amended 
in 1938. J. Pol. Econ. 47, No. 4 (Aug. 1939) 
pp. 497-525. 

The amended section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act which makes “‘unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices in commerce” unlawful 
and the specific proscription of false adver- 
tising of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics 
fixes responsibility on the Commission for the 
protection of consumers. It is, therefore, 
likely that a larger percentage of the Commis- 
sion’s resources will be devoted in the future 
to the elimination of misrepresentation. Pro- 
cedural changes resulting from the amend- 
ments should make the administration of the 
law more effective and relieve the Commission 
of certain burdensome methods of enforcement. 
They appear unlikely to have much effect, 
however, on restrictive practices which may 
suppress competition. 


Expenditure habits of wage earners and clerical 
workers, F. M. Writrams and A. C. Hanson. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 49, No. 6 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 1311-1334. 

Data are presented on the incomes and ex- 
penditures of 14,469 families in one year dur- 
ing the period 1934-36. They were obtained 
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from families of employed wage earners and 
clerical workers in 42 cities and include figures 
from native and foreign-born white and Negro 
families; they exclude relief families and those 
with incomes under $500 a year. Half of the 
families studied had incomes of $1,458 or less. 
One-third of the average income per family, 
$508, went to purchase food; expense for 
housing, fuel, light, and refrigeration was $367. 
Clothing cost $160, or $44 per person. Winter 
coats for the men and older boys in the family 
were purchased about once every five years 
and for the women and girls about once every 
four years. Fifty-six per cent of the families 
did not operate automobiles, expenditures for 
the purchase, operation, and maintenance of 
which average $87 for all families. Variations 
in expenditure patterns from income level to 
income level reflect the influence of differing 
occupational and age compositions and of the 
relative importance of earnings from supple- 
mentary workers. 


How southern farm families spend their money. 
Published by Progressive Farmer (1939) 
35 pp. 

This pamphlet gives an estimate of the ex- 
penditure patterns of southern farm income 
groups based on the data secured in the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study. It is entirely in pic- 
torial and tabular form and examines by 
income groups the total expenditures and pur- 
chases of specific groups of items for family 
living by southern farmers. The estimates are 
preliminary and subject to a revision in the 
light of the National Resources Committee 
report on “Consumer Expenditures in the 
United States.” The Progressive Farmer esti- 
mates that 37 per cent of the farm families in 
the United States with average incomes of 
$1,907 a year live in the South; that 39 per cent 
of the farm money spent in the United States 
for consumer goods is spent by southern farm- 
ers, 36 per cent of that spent for automotive 
products, and 47 per cent of that for clothing. 


Some contrasts in levels of living in industrial, 
farm, and part-time farm families in rural 
Mississippi, D. Dicxtns. Soc. Forces 18, 


No. 2 (Dec. 1939) pp. 247-255. 
This study discusses in detail the incomes and 
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levels of living of families in poor agricultural 
areas in Mississippi. The author concludes 
that, as compared to farm and industrial fami- 
lies, the part-time farm group was better off. 
They had a larger cash income than the farm 
group and a more generous supply of nutritive 
food home-produced than did the industrial 
group. They participated more in social 
organizations of the community, and they were 
the class with the most schooling. As a group 
they were thrifty; relatively few of them showed 
a decrease in net worth during the schedule 
year. The existence of farm families who seek 
nonagricultural work to supplement cash in- 
comes of around $30 per capita per year or 
who give up farming altogether and move into 
villages suggests the need for industries which 
can easily be combined with farming to be 
dispersed throughout such poor soil areas. 


Gainful workers and income in urban single- 
family households, B.S. SANDERS. Soc. 
Security Bull. 2, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 
29-36. 

A comparison between families with and 
without gainful workers in single-family house- 
holds and those in multi-family households 
indicates that the proportion of families report- 
ing no gainful workers is almost four times as 
high for families in multi-family households as 
for single-family households. When the com- 
ponent families in multi-family households are 
studied, it becomes apparent that a larger 
proportion of these families are economically 
dependent because of the absence of gainful 
workers. The least favorable income distri- 
bution in single-family households is found 
among those reporting no gainful workers. 
The presence or absence of one worker appears 
to be the main factor in determining whether 
or not a family is on relief or, to a lesser extent, 
whether it has a very low income. In general, 
in families with adults who are available to 
enter the labor market the larger the number 
who do enter, the more favorable is the income. 
In families with children and aged individuals, 
the employment of all employable adults is 
generally due to economic necessity. 


A comparative study of certain relief and non- 
relief households in selected areas of rural 
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Maryland, T. B. Manny and H. G. 

Ciowes. Univ. of Md. (1939) 117 pp. 

This study, conducted in co-operation with 
the W.P.A., covered 788 selected households 
in parts of six Maryland counties. Differences 
in the family patterns of households which 
had and had not received public assistance 
between 1932 and 1936 were investigated. As 
compared with non-relief families, relief fami- 
lies were younger and larger (5.5 persons on the 
average as against 4.3); they owned less real 
estate and life insurance; fewer of them had 
bank accounts and automobiles; and more of 
them were handicapped by personal household 
debts. Their usual occupations were in the 
lower-income unskilled or personal service 
trades in which employment was irregular. 
In general, the differences in pattern between 
the relief and non-relief families were similar 
in both the white and Negro households, al- 
though the Negroes were less fortunate in both 
groups. Except in counties which have been 
seriously affected by the exhaustion of natural 
resources, the number of persons on relief 
might be materially reduced by economic 
recovery, extended educational and vocational 
training, and less specialization in the agri- 
culture and industry of the community. 


Comparative costs of home-produced and 
commercially produced bread and _ rolls, 
E. B. Snyper. Univ. of Nebr. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Research Bull. 115 (Oct. 1939) 24 pp. 
Since outside work available to the untrained 

woman is likely to be highly mechanized and 

poorly paid, a considerable portion of the 
housewife’s economic contribution to the family 
must be made through household production 
that saves money income. In deciding what 
to make, the housewife should have information 
as to what types of production yield the greatest 
savings. This study of bread and rolls is an 
attempt to make cost comparisons of one type 
of household and commercial production. The 
results show that home production is an 
economical practice. Bread and rolls of high 


nutritive quality can be made at home more 
cheaply than similar products can be purchased. 
The hourly earnings for baking bread at home 
are probably as great as many women could 
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earn either by other forms of household pro- 
duction or from employment outside the home. 


Incomes and expenditures of 299 Vermont vil- 
lage families, M. Muse and M. E. OPpEn- 
SHAW. Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 450 (July 
1939) 46 pp. 

The data for this bulletin were collected 
during 1936 as a part of the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study. The net cash incomes of these 
families, derived from wage-earning, salaried, 
and clerical occupations, and from businesses 
and professions, ranged from $123 to $4,829, 
averaging $1,493. Goods valued on the aver- 
age at $124 were received by each family in 
the form of food raised or given, housing, cloth- 
ing, gifts, etc. Cash living expenditures, which 
increased as income levels rose, averaged $1,461 
per family. Food accounted for about 30 per 
cent of this expense; household operations, 14; 
housing, 13; automobile, 11; clothing, 8; medi- 
cal care and recreation, 4 each; furniture and 
gifts, 3 each; personal care and tobacco, 2 each; 
reading matter, education, taxes, and miscel- 
lany, 1 per cent each. In general the expendi- 
ture for these several items tended to increase 
with income increments. At all cash-income 
levels below $2,000 average living costs ex- 
ceeded current income. 


Clothing consumption of 299 village and 551 
farm families in Vermont, M. E. Tirrany. 
Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 451 (July 1939) 
48 pp. 

As revealed by data from the Consumer 
Purchases Study, the clothing expenditures 
made by 299 village and 551 farm families in 
Vermont in 1935-36 accounted for 8 and 11 per 
cent, respectively, of their total monetary out- 
lays for family living. Clothing expenditures 
increased with rising levels of cash income and 
with increasing numbers in the family. The 
women spent but little more for clothing than 
did the men. About one-fifth of the average 
outlay was made for footwear, about one-sixth 
each for underwear and for coats and wraps, 
and about one-third for other outer garments. 
Relatively little was spent for headwear, acces- 


sories, or other items. 
M. L. B. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Variations in cooking quality of potatoes as 
influenced by fertilizers, P. T. BLoop and 
J. L. Happocx. Am. Potato J. 16, No. 12 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 329-335. 

The specific gravity method, developed by 
the authors for determining the relative meali- 
ness of different potato varieties, was used to 
test tubers from variously fertilized plots. A 
high degree of uniformity in cooking quality is 
reported in lots of tubers selected from various 
portions of the same field, when subject to the 
same fertilizer treatment. The results showed 
that the fertilizer ratio has a pronounced influ- 
ence on the cooking quality (mealiness) of pota- 
toes and that the ratio can be varied to main- 
tain high quality and high yields. Under the 
conditions reported, fertilizers with relatively 
high potash ratios gave potatoes of poorer cook- 
ing quality.—E. F. W. 


The pectic substances of plants. VI. The rela- 
tion between jelly strength, viscosity, and 
composition of various pectins, E. W. BENNI- 
son and F. W. Norris. Biochem. J. 33, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 1443-1451. 

Pectins prepared from orange peel, apple 
pomace, and beet pulp were studied in an at- 
tempt to correlate jelly strength with viscosity 
and chemical composition of pectin with both. 
It was found that the jelly strength and vis- 
cosity of the same pectin were closely related. 
Heating the pectin had a deleterious effect on 
jelly strength and also caused viscosity to 
decrease rapidly. The method of preparation 
of pectins was found to have an important 
effect on jelly strength and viscosity. Jelly 
formation was inhibited by cooking at tempera- 
tures above boiling, in either the presence or 
the absence of sucrose. There was little rela- 
tion between chemical composition and jelly 
strength. However, a high urone content 
favored jelly formation and a high content of 
non-urone constituents inhibited it. There- 


fore, the power of pectin to form jellies depends 
to some extent on composition but primarily 
on molecular size as indicated by viscosity. 
Any pretreatment which tends to disaggregate 


the polygalacturonide chain tends also to cause 
loss of jelly strength.—L. A. R. 


The permeability of bread by air, J. C. BAKER. 
Cereal Chem. 16, No. 6 (Nov. 1939) pp. 
730-733. 

Using a device for drawing air through bread 
and metering the amount of air so obtained, a 
study was made of several variables in their 
relation to permeability of bread. In general, 
those dough conditions which improve bread 
quality, such as oxidation, protein content, 
twisted loaf, fermentation, and baking in a 
closed pan, decreased the permeability of bread; 
whereas factors which produced bread of 
coarser texture had a tendency to increase per- 
meability. The more permeable bread cooled 
and dried at a more rapid rate; the flavor 
seemed to disappear sooner in such bread and 
the crumb to stale more rapidly.—E. F. W. 


Various fats used in deep-fat frying of dough 
mixture at high altitudes, E. J. Turessen. 
Food Research 4, No. 2 (March-April 1939) 
pp. 135-143. 

Lards, corn oil, cottonseed oil, and a hydro- 
genated fat were tested by partial chemical 
analysis when fresh and after use for frying 
doughnuts. The flavor, texture, and appear- 
ance of doughnuts cooked in fresh and re-used 
fats were compared. Formula modifications 
for doughnuts and satisfactory frying tempera- 
tures at an altitude of 7200 feet were deter- 
mined. It was concluded that doughnuts of 
good quality can be secured with each of the 
fats tested. Only the cheaper grade of lard 
was rated undesirable. Fats used in frying 
showed consistent decreases in the iodine num- 
ber and smoking point but increases in acidity. 
The smoking points of unused fats were ap- 
proximately the same at low and high altitudes. 
The reheating and re-use of a fat within a 
period up to 12 hours did not seem to affect the 
quality or flavor of the doughnuts. Lower 
temperatures than those frequently recom- 
mended for frying at low altitudes proved more 
satisfactory at an altitude of 7200 feet. For- 
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mula modifications found necessary for rich 
cake doughnuts at 7200 feet followed the same 
trend as successful modifications for butter 
cakes at high altitudes.—E. F. W. 


The role of spices in pickled-food spoilage, 
F. W. Fastan, C. F. Kren, and N. W. 
Littte. Food Research 4, No. 3 (May-June 
1939) pp. 269-286. 

Bacteriological tests were made on whole 
mixed spices, whole spices, ground spices, oils 
of spices, and emulsions of the oils. The influ- 
ence of contaminated spices on food spoilage in 
pickled products and the antibacterial proper- 
ties of various spices were also studied. Sam- 
ples of whole and ground spices purchased on 
the open market had a bacterial plate count 
ranging from 0 to 67,000,000 per gram. The 
oils of spices, 50 per cent emulsions of spices, 
and spices in a sugar-soluble base were found 
to be sterile. Unsterilized spices, when added 
to processed dill pickles and spiced peaches and 
pears, caused a weakening in the cellular struc- 
ture which led to slippery and soft pickles and 
to soft and mushy fruit. Ground cinnamon 
and cloves were the only spices that exhibited 
any inhibiting action on bacterial growth in low 
concentrations. Against a majority of the bac- 
teria tested, ground peppercorn and allspice 
showed inhibiting action in 1 per cent concen- 
trations; mustard, mace, nutmeg, and ginger in 
5 per cent concentrations; and celery in 10 and 
20 per cent concentrations when used in nutri- 
ent agar. The oils of spices, 50 per cent emul- 
sions of the oils, and soluble-sugar bases of the 
oils were more inhibitory than the ground 
spices.—E. F. W. 


Vitamin C content of spinach, C. F. DUNKER 
and C. R. Fetters. Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. 36 (1939) pp. 500-504. 

The effects of cooking, freezing, canning, and 
drying on the ascorbic acid content of fresh 
raw spinach were determined. Analyses were 
made by the indophenol titration method. 
The fresh spinach, which contained an average 
of 8.4 mg. of ascorbic acid per gram, lost 33 
per cent of it when steamed and 67 per cent 
when “water cooked” (1 pound of spinach 
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cooked with 450 cc. of water). Ten and 16 
per cent of the original ascorbic acid was re- 
covered from the respective cooking liquids. 
Freezing spinach caused a loss of approximately 
45 per cent in the vitamin C content. When 
frozen spinach was cooked the loss in ascorbic 
acid was not so great as when fresh spinach was 
cooked, even though twice as much of the 
vitamin of the frozen spinach was dissolved in 
the cooking liquid. However, the concentra- 
tion of ascorbic acid in water-cooked spinach 
prepared from both the raw and the frozen 
product was approximately the same. Can- 
ning spinach resulted in a loss of 67 per cent of 
the vitamin C originally present, and dehydra- 
tion resulted in a complete loss of the vitamin. 
—L.A.R. 


Flavor of turkey meat as affected by feeding 
fishmeal and fish oil, R. R. Murpny, R. V. 
Boucuer, and H. C. KNANDEL. Proc. 
Seventh World’s Poultry Congress & Exposi- 
tion, 1939, pp. 542-545. 

This report of another [JouRNAL 30 (1938) 
p. 731] series of feeding tests conducted at Penn- 
sylvania State College presents data on the 
degree of fishy flavor and odor in 12 roasted 
turkeys and on the conformation of breastbone 
of 69 turkey carcasses. The 12 birds used in 
palatability tests were drawn, quick frozen, and 
held for 2 weeks prior to cooking. From the 
scores given by 20 persons, who judged breast, 
thigh, giblets, and drippings, the authors con- 
cluded that it was possible to feed 0.25 per cent 
of either of two high-potency vitamin D oils 
(sardine and cod-liver), without fish meal, up 
to the time of slaughter and produce turkeys 
practically free of any flavor or odor of fish. 
With respect to rations containing either 10 per 
cent of menhaden (dark) fish meal or 10 per 
cent of vacuum-dried white fish meal, without 
fish oil, the authors concluded that slight flavor 
and odor of fish were produced, with menhaden 
imparting slightly more fishiness than white 
fish meal. “Limited evidence was obtained 
which indicated that retention of a source of 
vitamin D in the ration throughout the growing 
period influenced favorably the production of 
straight breastbones.”—L. M. A. 
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HOUSING 


More about wood stoves. Am. Forests 45, 

No. 12 (Dec. 1939) p. 614. 

It is of great importance to American forestry 
to encourage the use of wood-burning stoves, 
and several improved types have recently come 
on the market. Since the hurricane, New Eng- 
land has shown particular interest in the ques- 
tion: but at all times there is an abundance of 
fuel going to waste in our forests because oil 
and coal are more convenient fuels. Now 
manufacturers are beginning to respond to a 
demand for wood heaters that will keep a 
steady heat and require refueling only once or 
twice a day. At least three automatic wood- 
burning stoves are now on the market which 
operate on the principle of destructive distilla- 
tion. Sticks of wood carried down by gravity 
from a fuel magazine are reduced to charcoal, 
and this and the accompanying gases are then 
burned. In a well-designed stove, combustion 
is nearly complete with no deposit of soot or 
creosote on the flues. Stoves designed on the 
slow-combustion principle have long been used 
in northern Europe. Starting with a German 
model, the Mason Laboratory at Yale Uni- 
versity has designed a heater specially adapted 
to American needs and combining efficiency 
with convenience. A Swedish model was used 
for two winters in a Connecticut home with a 
fuel cost of $98 as compared with an estimated 
cost of from $270 to $370 for coal or oil. 


Public housing and the USHA. Reprinted 
from Architectural Forum 72, No. 1 (Jan. 
1940). 

The conclusion is reached that the U. S. 
Housing Authority does not compete with 
private business; that it is not costing the gov- 
ernment too much in the light of existing condi- 
tions; that it cannot solve the entire United 
States low-rent housing problem, now or ever; 
that it grants no greater housing subsidies than 
currently necessary; that it fails to clear slums 
in the true sense of the word; that it is paying 
high land prices, but not on the basis of present- 
day evaluations; that it fails to produce dwell- 
ing units whose costs are in line with their 
purpose; that it operates for the present at a 
sufficiently low rent level; that it builds to the 


lowest feasible standards; that it amortizes its 
loans over too long a period; that it fails to 
conduct adequate research and experimenta- 
tion; that it may itself remedy administrative 
shortcomings; and that public housing is the 
proper function of the government. 


M.I.T. investigates domestic use of solar heat. 
Architectural Record 67, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
p. 143. 

In a small homelike experimental laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology engi- 
neers have begun investigating the use of solar 
radiation as a heat source for winter house 
heating, summer air conditioning, and power 
generation. The house is designed to trap the 
sun’s heat falling on the roof and store it in the 
basement. The heat trap is a shallow box 
with a bottom of thin metal painted black and 
with sides and top of glass which transmit the 
sunrays but prevent the loss of heat. Attached 
to the underside of the bottom are thin-walled 
water pipes. The heated water passes through 
insulated pipes to an insulated storage tank in 
the cellar where it may retain its heat for up 
to half a year. For house heating, a system 
of hot air circulation is used in which the air 
passes through ducts, one wall of which is 
formed by the hot side of the tank. 


Banks push white collar housing. Bus. Wk., 

No. 542 (Jan. 20, 1940) pp. 30, 32. 

Big New York savings banks and insurance 
companies have large real estate holdings in the 
city and watch with dismay the progress of the 
“central blight” which results from the moving 
of income-earning, rent- and taxpaying people 
out of the city. In order to reverse this cycle 
and also to put their vast idle funds to work a 
group of these companies have been exploring 
the possibilities of developing the lower East 
Side as a modern residential neighborhood, with 
apartments renting for $50 for four rooms. A 
thorough survey brought out the fact that Man- 
hattan workers live everywhere but in Man- 
hattan and that out of 1,715,000 Manhattan 
workers 1,175,000 travel more than 80 minutes 
a day to and from work and another 540,000 
spend more than two hours a day shuttling. 
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It is reasonable to assume that many of these 
people would like to have up-to-date living 
quarters closer to their jobs. Two bills have 
now been introduced in the legislature which 
would allow savings banks and insurance com- 
panies to invest in limited-dividend, wholly 
owned housing companies supervised by the 
state superintendent of housing. 


Kitchen variations. House & Garden 77, No. 2 

(Feb. 1940) pp. 38-39. 

Time has come for kitchens to progress be- 
yond their stage of simple standardization by 
developing pleasant variations on the familiar 
planning principles. The basic rules for locat- 
ing work centers and arranging equipment are 
good, but it takes more than rules to turn out 
modern kitchens which can measure up with the 
pleasant mellow traditions of good kitchens of 
the past. The homely practice of eating in the 
kitchen is again recognized, and the eating 
space should be right by the windows. This 
conflicts with the rule that sink and work tops 
must be under the windows, but fortunately 
that is not necessary in modern kitchens with 
large windows and light wall paint. These 
units can well be set 4 or 5 feet from the win- 
dow, and sink, work tops, and stove can still 
be arranged in the convenient U shape. A 
small play space for children can be obtained by 
arranging kitchen cabinets like a pen, perhaps 
shut by a simple gate if desired. 


New project for better construction: Lower 
cost should encourage more building, M. 
Apams. Ind. Stand. 10, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 298-301. 

Last November a co-operative enterprise in 
the building field was launched under the pro- 
cedure of the American Standards Association. 
The purpose is to co-ordinate the dimensions 
of building materials and equipment in the 
interests of efficiency and economy. One of 
the Washington (D. C.) Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority projects will serve as a testing ground. 
Although notable progress has already been 
made in the standardization of accessories and 
in the mass production of heating, lighting, 
plumbing, kitchen, and bathroom fixtures, corre- 
lation between all the industries involved has 
so far not been possible. 
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Slum clearance by private enterprise, A. Pax- 
TON. WNation’s Bus. 27, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 29-30, 70-71. 

Five hundred Philadelphia slum dwellings 
have been salvaged and rehabilitated by a pri- 
vate entrepreneur and are rented for from $3 to 
$5 per room. The properties pay taxes and 
net a profit of 10 per cent. The owner esti- 
mates that the cost of purchase and rehabilita- 
tion together should not exceed five times the 
anticipated gross annual income. The success 
of the venture is partly due to management 
practices which place the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship on a sound basis. The remodeling 
budget includes green lawns and shrubbery. 
Good housekeeping by tenants is rewarded by a 
rent refund once a year, a practice which actu- 
ally results in reducing maintenance costs. A 
small fund is kept to help tide over trustworthy 
tenants whom misfortune has made temporarily 
delinquent; this is good business since evictions 
are costly. The owner believes that rent could 
be made to include payments on furniture, fuel, 
etc., bought in large quantities at a saving. 
He considers low-income families an excellent 
risk. Losses in his case have amounted to only 
2 per cent. Absentee ownership has no place 
in such a scheme. So far banks and other 
lending institutions have not been sympathetic 
to the venture. What loans have been ob- 
tained have carried a high interest rate. 


New projects illustrate principles of nursery 
school design. Pub. Housing 1, No. 20 
(Dec. 26, 1939) pp. 6-7. 

Nursery schools in Red Hook and Queens- 
bridge, U.S.H.A.-aided projects in New York 
City, have attracted wide attention. Among 
the points given special consideration were 
space, city health standards requiring 20 square 
feet per child. Nurseries were put close to 
community centers and have a southern expo- 
sure. Some shade is provided in the play- 
ground, partly by covered porches; asphalt 
surfacing is used as the best available. Small 
slides, swings, jungle gyms, and sandboxes are 
furnished, though this equipment does cause 
accidents. A fence around the playground is 
regarded as a necessity. The indoor space in 
the nursery school building is not cut up with 
many partitions. Cot carriers have been 
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designed so that valuable space does not have 
to be set aside for sleeping purposes only. Hot 
pipes and radiators are enclosed as a safety 
measure. A shower is provided for summer 
use, as well as a bubble fountain for every 30 
children. All buildings are fireproof. Acous- 
tical plaster in the ceiling is needed, and higher 
ceilings than in the rest of the buildings are 
desirable. Linoleum is used on the floors. All 
paint is washable, and all trim is flat wood or 
metal. A large window in the corridor enables 
visitors, who are very frequent, to observe the 
activities in the playroom without disturbing 
the children. 


New designs for social facilities available to 
local authorities. Pub. Housing 1, No. 22 
(Jan. 9, 1940) p. 3. 

The U. S. Housing Authority will soon dis- 
tribute designs to local housing authorities for 
such social facilities as large and small meeting 
rooms, kitchen, toilets, and drinking fountain. 
Provision will be made for tenants’ and club 
meetings, children’s play, library, clinics, craft- 
work, and office of the recreation director. The 
kitchen is needed not only for the preparation 
of food eaten by preschool groups and at parties 
but also for demonstration purposes. Multiple 
uses will be considered; folding partitions often 
increase the flexibility of space. There should 
be storage space for coats, toys, cots, etc. 
Toilet facilities and meeting room should be 
accessible from the playground. 


Real estate development in Europe, H. N. NEL- 
son. Real Estate Mag. 21, No. 2 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 6-7, 21. 

In Swedish towns, villages, and cities, out- 
door advertising is rigidly controlled and the 
approach to towns is therefore pleasant. 
Elimination of outdoor advertising also stimu- 
lates the rebuilding of the older areas of a city 
which the experience of ages has proved to be 
good sections. In most new European resi- 


dential developments paved streets are narrow; 
sidewalks are often found on one side of the 
street only and are graveled or macadamized. 
Generally, such new residential streets are 
curving—with many blind-end streets. Mod- 
ernistic architecture does not seem to grow old 
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gracefully. In neighborhoods outside Berlin, 
this style has lately been dropped, and new 
buildings resemble somewhat our colonial 
houses. Lot sizes are increasing; one-third 
acre is almost standard in Germany, allowing 
for intensive gardening. Subsistence home- 
steads on the outskirts of cities have proved a 
success and are built increasingly. Five per 
cent mortgages running about 30 years are 
common. Construction in general is simpler 
than here; tiled bathrooms are not found; and 
pine floors are the rule. Refrigerators are not 
included, though stoves sometimes are. Insu- 
lated houses are almost unknown. All roofs 
are of clay tile. In a group development of 
from 300 to 400 houses, a dozen basic designs 
are considered to offer enough variety. Private 
enterprise in the building industry is encour- 
aged in a variety of ways. Real estate taxes 
are far lower, often only one-half of what they 
are here. 


Future farm houses to have all the comforts of 
city dwellings—and then some. Sct. Leaflet 
13, No. 16 (Jan. 17, 1940) p. 599. 

The electrified farm at the New York World’s 
Fair is an example of the higher standards now 
set for farm homes. In contrast with the past 
when farmhouses faced the road, often with 
most windows on the north side, the living 
rooms now face south and overlook the garden. 
The dead-end kitchen is no thoroughfare for 
people with muddy boots. Adjoining the 
kitchen is a mechanized laundry also used for 
canning during summer and as a dining room 
for extra hands during harvest. The porch 
has a tile floor and an outdoor fireplace, and a 
sliding partition allows the laundry to be joined 
with the back porch, a useful arrangement for a 
mother with small children. The washroom is 
also accessible from the back porch and is near 
an office which could be used as an extra 
bedroom. 

Front line of defense for American life. Survey 
Graphic 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1940). 

This issue, edited by Albert Mayer with the 
aid of well-known specialists, is devoted to 
articles on housing. They are grouped under 
four headings: (1) standards, (2) many jacks 
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and few houses, (3) enter government, (4) plan- 
ners speak up. 

Growing pains, R. Parsons. Pp. 66-70. 

Land speculation once helped settle the coun- 
try in record time; now, however, we pay for 
its mistakes by costly extensions of unneeded 
streets, utilities, and transportation facilities. 
Chicago in 1928 had 668,000 lots in use and 
559,000 vacant. Movement to suburbs left 
blighted areas behind in cities. The tre- 
mendous improvement in building materials 
and structures has made higher priced houses 
more comfortable but has not reduced the basic 
cost of housing. The building industry is too 
complex; there are 135 types of manufacturers, 
24 types of wholesalers, 22 types of retailers, 
34 types of contractors, and 27 types of skilled 
and unskilled laborers involved in the produc- 
tion of a dwelling. The struggle for national 
markets for building materials has increased 
costs, since nation-wide distribution is often 
uneconomical. Prefabricated houses, for ex- 
ample, cannot be distributed with profit on a 
national scale but should be in the hands of 
local entrepreneurs who could co-ordinate the 
local production of building materials and pro- 
vide steady work for local labor. Even so, the 
construction of from 10,000 to 20,000 houses in 
a community is genuinely big business. 

Investment housing pays, C. S. STEIN. 

Pp. 75-77, 127. 

Investment housing is built to meet an exist- 
ing need by families who can pay rental on a 
strictly business basis. It differs fundamen- 
tally from speculative housing because it is 
planned, built, and operated so as to maintain 
the security of investment and not for the 
purpose of realizing a quick profit. The return 
to the investor depends on sound and economi- 
cal construction. Investment housing must be 
large-scale housing. Its security depends on 
the preservation not only of one house buton 
the character of its environment. That invest- 
ment housing can be profitable is shown by the 
record of several corporations which with few 
exceptions have paid from four to five per cent 
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annual dividends over decades. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is now build- 
ing a huge group of apartment houses, the 
Parkchester, at a cost of 50 million dollars 
which is to house 40,000 people. All waste of 
old speculative housing is eliminated; there are 
no mortgage premiums, no commissions, no 
discounts, no write-ups, no speculative inflation 
of land values or of construction costs, but 
instead the most modern, large-scale construc- 
tion, management, and sane financing. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
pointed the way, and its example will probably 
be followed by other insurance companies, 
banks, and lending institutions which have 
suffered great losses through loans on poor and 
unprofitable housing. 

Back to the land? 

115-118. 

While thousands of families should be encour- 
aged to move back to the land, just as many 
should be moved from submarginal land and 
dying crossroads villages to cities where indus- 
tries can give employment. At present, how- 
ever, neither the country nor the city can 
absorb more people. Large cities are dying of 
strangulation, while there is overproduction on 
the farm. We must encourage the growth of 
communities of a size neither too large nor too 
small to be workable as a social unit, that is, 
to have consolidated schools, good hospitals, 
churches, libraries, stores, movies. It takes 
about 10,000 people living within a nine-mile 
radius of the center to justify economically a 
full set of such institutions. The Wisconsin 
rural zoning system shows how the concentra- 
tion of rural communities can be brought about; 
the state law allows a county to zone off the 
land where roads, schools, and relief cost more 
than farms can pay in taxes. This, however, is 
not enough; employment must be found in rural 
communities, and encouragement must be 
given to decentralization of industry and to 
wholesome buy-at-home habits. 


M. C. H. 


D. C. Coyie. Pp. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


Some essentials in training for public health, 
A. Grecc. Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 12 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 1308-1312. 

A discussion of qualifications and educational 
standards believed to be necessary for pro- 
fessional appointments in this field if the public 
is to see the real value of a “kind of medicine 
still new and still underrated.”—A. M. 


The trained worker goes to work, W. P. SHEP- 
HERD. Am. J. Pub. Health 29, No. 12 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 1313-1317. 

The academic degree will carry some guaran- 
tee of measured competence only when “our 
graduates come out with a vision of what 
society might be, tempered by an understand- 
ing of things as they are, and implemented by a 
commitment to some specific undertaking 
wherein each can effectively take hold.” —A. M. 


The national health program—present status, 
A. Wotman. Am. J. Pub. Health 30, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 1-8. 

“The past year gives evidence of a number of 
adjustments of the American people to a chang- 
ing environment in which political and eco- 
nomic forces, of historical and international 
scope have been at play. It is not surprising 
that in these adjustments, public health and 
medical care problems, as important phe- 
nomena of this environment should come in for 
their share of discussion and experiment. Peo- 
ple have long accepted the principle that in 
respect to public health no distinction should 
be made between the rich and the poor. Now 
they really want to put it into effect. Can we 
meet the challenge of economics as we have 
always—the humanitarian one? The next ten 
years will give the answer. I, for one, feel 
that it will be met.” 


The physician’s part in organized medical care, 
H. Emerson. Am. J. Pub. Health 30, No.1 


(Jan. 1940) pp. 9-16. 

It is obvious that only clinicians as indi- 
viduals and as members of the staffs of medical 
institutions and agencies can be trusted with 


the diagnosis and treatment of the sick and 
with the preventive services to the individual 
patient. These must be drawn from the ranks 
of the practicing medical profession and those 
experienced in administration of institutions 
and agencies concerned with sickness. The 
physicians of the United States have a right 
to demand that the executive branch of the 
federal government bring under a single leader- 
ship, whether of department or bureau, all 
federal civil functions requiring the application 
of the medical sciences by persons educationally 
qualified; but Mr. Emerson feels that the 
American Public Health Association is not the 
organization to do it; rather the American Hos- 
pital Association, the American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, bodies of qualified specialists in both 
preventive and curative medicine and den- 
tistry, together with the American League of 
Nursing Education and the National Organiza- 
tion of Public Health Nursing are the respon- 
sible, competent bodies to determine what can 
and must be done to better the care of the 
sick.—A. M. 


School health education, W. H. Brown. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 35-38. 

Consideration is given here to those aspects 
of health education that are carried on in the 
schools under the direction of school authorities. 
The writer feels that there is a fundamental and 
dominent need for weaving all these together 
into a co-ordinated plan that will bring the 
highest potential benefits to the individual 
child and community.—A. M. 


But people must eat, D.S. Howarp. Allantic 
Mthly. 165, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 195-202. 
Figures are quoted showing the low relief 

allowances (less than minimum budgets recom- 

mended by home economists) which are being 
granted by relief agencies in various cities in the 

United States and which have been called by 

one health commissioner “an experiment in 
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malnutrition.” For December 1938, relief in 
39 states averaged $26.15 per household. 
These relief grants seem more insufficient when 
contrasted with old-age assistance grants, but 
the difficulty is that the relief grants are too 
low rather than that the pensioners receive too 
much. W.P.A. wages are inadequate and 
irregular. There are many who are not eligible 
for relief if funds are low because single people, 
employables, etc., may be excluded. Others 
who have difficulty are people not yet 65, those 
with defective vision who do not qualify for 
blind aid, children of 16 who are underage for 
employment, etc. How do people get along 
when they are granted only inadequate relief 
or none? These experiences, even though in- 
frequent, short, or intermittent, leave their 
mark. Sometimes desperation drives people 
to extreme steps, and suicide is and has been 
a resource. One bar to effective action is the 
fact that the question is not settled whether 
the obligation is one for states, cities, towns, 
and counties, since the federal government ap- 
parently will not help to meet the whole need. 
The federal government might well give to the 
establishment of sound relief programs the same 
degree of financial support and leadership it 
has given to programs of assistance under Social 
Security. Relief is not even a good second best, 
and there may be a better way to “absorb into 
the nation’s economy at least those who are 
able to work. In the meantime many needs 
remain unmet or only partially met. Relief at 
least for the day, must go on.” Even though 
millions of people in other countries live on 
less than the average relief recipient, we are 
concerned because need “‘is materially affected 
by mores and standards of living. Ifa country 
is able to provide no more than an animal-like 
subsistence to its disadvantaged members, that 
is one thing. If a nation can do better but 
doesn’t, that is something else.”” Needs unmet 
today may entail even greater social costs than 
an adequate relief program now. There have 
been great gains in the past seven years in the 
greater degree of security afforded millions. 
“Failure to do what remains to be done reduces 
to a mockery our noble pretenses about estab- 
lishing a minimum level below which no man, 
woman, or child shall be allowed to fall.”— 
D. G. K. 
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Helping the patient to use medical social serv- 
ice, A. H. SCHROEDER. Bull. Am. Assocn. 
Med. Soc. Workers 12, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) 
pp. 1-2. 

Those who are working even indirectly with 
people who are ill may need a better idea of the 
part which the medical social worker plays in 
such situations. Effective co-operation re- 
quires an appreciation of the following. “As 
the patient is not the person he was before the 
onset of his illness, he may be upset because 
of the meaning it has for him and the complexi- 
ties of medical care. The utmost sensitivity of 
the medical social worker is required to under- 
stand the person in sickness and to differentiate 
his reactions to illness and medical care from 
those which characterize him as an individual. 
... The medical social worker must be able to 
sense when pressure of the realities of medicine 
and its tempo set up goals which are beyond the 
patient at a given point. ... We need to explore 
further into the various factors that enter into 
the patient’s ability to accept all or a part of a 
medical plan.”—D. G. K. 


New areas for medical social work, G. B. FEer- 
GuSON. Bull. Am. Assocn. Med. Soc. Work- 
ers 12, No. 4 (May 1939) p. 1. 

There is growing emphasis on health in new 
welfare movements, especially the Social Secu- 
rity Act providing for maternal and child health 
services, vocational rehabilitation of the blind 
and physically disabled, and services to crippled 
children. The President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities recommends “‘construction of needed 
hospitals and health centers, a general program 
of medical care, insurance against loss of wages 
during sickness and medical care of the medi- 
cally needy.” There are suggestions for “‘pos- 
sible contributions to be made by medical social 
workers in these expanding health and welfare 
services.” The approach “‘is also motivated by 
a sense of united responsibility for the promo- 
tion of social justice as it relates to health.”— 
D. G. K. 


Some aspects of the child health program in 
Canada, E. Couture. Can. Pub. Health J. 
30, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 581-584. 
According to an estimate by the Canadian 
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Welfare Council, 466,000 children were found 
to be improperly nourished, 30,000 to be tuber- 
culous. Such may be the results of inadequate 
care for child health. ‘While the health and 
welfare of the child is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the father and mother, a share of the 
burden rests with the community inasmuch as 
the main duty of society is to look after the well 
being of its members.’”’—A. M. 


The essentials of adequate maternal care in 
rural areas, C. H. Peckuam. Child 4, No. 5 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 119-124. 

Ideally, the obstetric patient should have 
medical care and advice prior to the onset of 
pregnancy. This is impossible in most situ- 
ations; but with our present medical and pub- 
lic health organizations, every pregnant woman 
should have prenatal supervision. Most cities 
can provide this, but in rural communities it 
is more difficult. If prenatal programs for 
rural communities are to be adequate and suc- 
cessful, they should be state-wide rather than 
county-wide, and there must be close co- 
operation between local physicians and county 
health departments whose functions are sep- 
arate but complementary. Physicians should 
not be asked to donate their services but should 
be paid from public funds when cases are 
certified by public agencies as being indigent. 
The improvement in community health will 
more than repay the energy and money spent 
for better obstetric practice.—H. S. 


Results of nutrition demonstration are studied. 
Everybody’s Health 24, No. 10 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 4-5. 

The Minnesota Public Health Association 
in its publication as noted above reviews a 
study recently completed of the influence of a 
nutrition clinic on the food and health habits 
of 40 children. The study was made by Dor- 
othy Siebert in co-operation with Agnes 
Laiser, nutritionist for the St. Paul public 
schools, and the Ramsey County Public Health 
Association. The boys and girls ranged in age 


from 7 to 16 years, with a median of 10 years, 
and had been found on examination by the 
school physician to be in need of such care as 
is provided in nutrition clinics. The period of 
time was the 1937-38 school year. Parental 
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consent was obtained, and promises of co- 
operation of the parents and the children were 
required. Children in the demonstration had 
hot noon lunches and rest periods at school. 
Monthly classes for mothers were held to dis- 
cuss problems and findings of the experiment. 
Weekly classes were conducted for the children. 
Home calls were made to promote the correc- 
tion of physical difficulties and to further the 
education in good health habits. Improve- 
ment was noted in the physical health of the 
children, in their school adjustments, and in 
the development of good food and _ health 
habits. The study emphasized the ‘‘desira- 
bility of further research in numerous fields of 
nutrition of school children, particularly with 
reference to adult classes in nutrition.” —E. W. 


A study of the food purchasing habits of in- 
digent and near-indigent families, S. S. Hat- 
STED. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 12-15. 

Indigent and near-indigent families coming 
under the supervision of nutritionists of the 
Detroit Department of Health are spending 
their limited incomes very well as far as food 
purchase is concerned, the total food budget 
being fairly well distributed among the various 
essential items. No grossly extravagent items 
were included in the 100 records studied. 
However, caloric requirements were met at the 
expense of some of the protective elements, 
and there were predictable dietary deficiencies 
in calcium, vitamin B complex, vitamin D, 
and vitamin C. Since the sub-clinical signs 
of vitamin deficiencies include constipation, 
anorexia, diarrhea, dermatoses, and vague 
pains and discomforts and since these are the 
same complaints commonly suffered by clinic 
patients, it may be assumed that malnutrition 
in various stages of severity is rather prev- 
alent.—A. M. 


Platform of the American Medical Association. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 113, No. 27 (Dec, 30, 
1939) p. 2420; The platform for health 
(editorial), Hygeia 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 6-7. 

“At a recent meeting in Chicago, the Board 
of Trustees of the American Medical Associa- 
tion formulated a platform which indicates the 
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trend which the American Medical Association 
believes should be followed in the future de- 
velopment of governmental relationship to 
medical care. (1) The establishment of an 
agency of federal government under which shall 
be coordinated and administered all medical 
and health functions of the federal government, 
exclusive of those of the Army and Navy. 
(2) The allotment of such funds as the Con- 
gress may make available to any state in actual 
need for the prevention of disease, the promo- 
tion of health and the care of the sick on proof 
of such need. (3) The principle that the care 
of the public health and the provision of medi- 
cal service to the sick is primarily a local 
responsibility. (4) The development of a 
mechanism for meeting the needs of expansion 
of preventive medical services with local de- 
termination of needs and local control of ad- 
ministration. (5) The extension of medical 
care for the indigent and the medically indigent 
with local determination of needs and local 
control of administration. (6) In the exten- 
sion of medical services to all the people, the 
utmost utilization of qualified medical and 
hospital facilities already established. (7) 
The continued development of the private 
practice of medicine, subject to such changes as 
may be necessary to maintain the quality of 
medical services and to increase their avail- 
ability. (8) Expansion of public health and 
medical services consistent with the American 
system of democracy.” 


A playroom in a child health center, F. P. 
SmsaRiAn. Pub. Health Nursing 32, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 10-16. 

A playroom established in the Child Welfare 
Center at Children’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., has benefited the children and demon- 
strated its value to parents and to the con- 
ference staff. The advantages accruing from 
this project in the one year’s experience are 
discussed, and certain disadvantages, with the 
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adjustments made to meet them, are given. 
The author makes us realize that we must con- 
sider both the physical and _ psychological 
growth of the child in promoting the healthy 
growth that is the aim of the child welfare pro- 
gram.—A. M. 


Public health medicine. Pub. Welfare News 

7, No. 11 (Nov. 1939) pp. 6-7. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association last year, “there 
were clear indications that public health had 
moved forward from its traditional concern 
with sanitation and the control of com- 
municable diseases towards an assumption of 
responsibility for a complete health program, 
including the provision of such medical service 
as is not already available. This year dis- 
cussion moved forward to a consideration of 
how the job should be done.” E. S. Godfrey 
in his presidential address, “Health for Three- 
thirds of the Nation” [Am. J. Pub. Health 29, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 1283-1291], said that 
there is danger to the quality and quantity of 
health services when public health is associated 
administratively with agencies dealing ex- 
clusively with low-income groups. Health 
departments should have the support neces- 
sary to enable them to deliver public health 
medicine, not merely relief medicine.—D. G. K. 


Fourth annual round table conference. Pub. 
Welfare News 7, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 1-4, 
22-23. 

The importance of a more generous exten- 
sion of the benefits of preventive medicine to all 
people was emphasized by Paul V. McNutt at 
the annual dinner of the American Public 
Welfare Association. ‘We must build on what 
we have, utilizing all existing facilities capable 
of rendering effective medical and health serv- 
ice. It is especially necessary that no super- 
fluous administrative machinery be set up.”— 
D. G. K. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Progress in textile research from the consumer 
point of view, P. B. Mack. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 28, No. 24 (Nov. 27, 1939) pp. 696- 
699. 

The directions taken by consumer studies on 
textiles may be summarized as: accuracy of 
sales information secured by the ultimate con- 
sumer on the retail market; performance of 
fabrics secured on the retail market as judged 
by laboratory and wearing tests; and technical 
studies on the relationship of fabric perform- 
ance to fabric construction, including fiber 
composition, fabric construction, and chemical 
composition of the dye. From 1930 to 1937 
the Pennsylvania State College conducted a 
study on silk and rayon. When these studies 
were begun, no generally accepted basis of 
calculating silk weighting prevailed in the silk 
trade. As a result of this work a standard 
method of calculating and reporting weighting 
has been agreed on. A co-operative project, 
still in progress, on the “Durability of Women’s 
and Children’s Silk, Rayon, Cotton, and Wool 
Wearing Apparel Fabrics” has been begun by 
the Northeastern Experiment Stations. In the 
field of household textiles, studies on upholstery 
fabrics were made recently at the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and at the Pennsylvania State College 
drapery fabrics have been studied recently. 
The finishes used in textile fabrics and the 
launderability and “‘drycleanability” of fabrics 
have also been subjects of recent consumer 
studies.—H. M. R. 


Textile patents and trade marks, H. Price. 
Am. Dyestuff Repir. 28, No. 25 (Dec. 11, 
1939) pp. 731-734. 

The basis for protection of trade-marks is 
quite different from that for the protection of 
inventions by patents. Trade-marks are in- 


herently connected with the right of the busi- 
ness or merchant to have its or his good name 
protected. They are regarded as an identi- 
fication of the merchandise which will enable 
the public to determine its source, and it is 
considered that the public in buying mer- 


chandise on the basis of a trade-mark relies on 
the reputation of the manufacturer and mer- 
chant. In the textile trade a name is usually 
selected which is suggestive of the properties 
of the fabric without being descriptive. A 
trade-mark which has been widely advertised 
is often protected against incorporation into 
other manufacturers’ trade-marks by the owner 
using, and registering, in the United States 
Patent Office, a long list of trade-marks that 
include the initial syllable or the final syllable 
of the widely advertised one. The government 
grants a special type of protection for fabric 
designs which is usually for a 34-year term and 
may be extended to a 7- or 14-year term before 
issuance of the patent. Another form of pro- 
tection is the constructional or mechanical 
patent. This does not cover the name or 
appearance of the textile, but it does cover the 
construction of the yarn or textile fabric itself, 
the method of making it into finished articles, 
methods of treating the yarns and fabrics, and 
methods of finishing, bleaching, dyeing. A 
brief history of patents in the textile industry 
is given and various court controversies over 
textile patents are discussed.—H. M. R. 


Textiles of tomorrow, H. BARNARD. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 28, No. 26 (Dec. 25, 1939) 
pp. 737-741. 

The author feels that the new fabrics show a 
definite trend away from the natural products 
like wool, cotton, silk, and linen to the syn- 
thetic fibers. In the manufacture of cloth 
there are radical changes toward simplifications 
from a mechanical standpoint. In finishing 
materials there is an increasing use of the new 
synthetic resins. These not only produce new 
effects but also improve the characteristics of 
the cloth by reducing shrinkage, fraying, slip- 
page, etc. Specifically mentioned is the per- 
fection of a chemical method for making per- 
manent crinkle crepe from rayon; a treatment 
on fabrics that increases resistance to abrasion; 
a flannel cloth impregnated with silver to hold 
back any sulfur fumes in the air, thus prevent- 
ing silverware from tarnishing; and a modern 
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resin finish for a permanent glaze on chintz.— 
H. M. R. 


Protection of wool fiber during scouring and 
dyeing, R. A. LINDENMAIER. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 9, 1939) pp. 15-16. 
Certain protecting agents which act as buff- 

ers against agents injurious to wool are now 

available to manufacturers for use in acid, neu- 
tral, or alkaline baths. Wool should be 

handled during scouring and dyeing in such a 

way that its tensile strength and appearance 

are not harmed. This includes employment 
of good machines and the proper use of the 
chemicals required in the scouring and dyeing. 

To aid in the control of the chemical processes, 

the acidity, as well as temperature and light, 

is carefully watched. Moisture content plays 
an important part in retaining a natural ap- 
pearance in the fiber; the goods should be 
allowed to pick up the natural amount of 
moisture at each stage of finishing. Sunlight 
transforms the sulfur in wool into an acid and 
thus increases the acidity of the material; this 
in turn causes an increased affinity for acid 
dyestuffs. Excess alkali causes a portion of the 
sulfur to be converted into a more stable form 
and the remaining part into an unstable form 
which breaks down further to hydrogen sulfide 
gas. The felting properties of wool are de- 
stroyed by chlorine, and if wool is to be fulled 
in subsequent stages, chlorine should not be 
used on it.—D. E. K. 


The role of starch in textiles, J. W. STALLINGs. 
Am. Dyestuff Repir. 28, No. 2 (Jan. 23, 1939) 
pp. 35-37. 

The basic starches of today, such as corn, 
wheat, potato, tapioca, sago, rice, and sweet 
potato starch, give us, with various modifica- 
tions, the thin boiling starches, dextrines, 
British gums, glucose, various adhesives, and 
printing gums used in textile finishing. Cereal 
starches lend themselves to conversion into a 
greater variety of products than do the root 
starches. The selection of the starch to be 
used depends on the finish desired in the goods. 
Wheat starch gives a full, mellow hand, while 
wheat together with cornstarch provides the 
best in a backfill mixture. Potato and tapioca 
starches give translucent pastes, but the former 
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is better for maximum film clearness. The 
penetrating quality of thick boiling starches de- 
pends on their viscosity, concentration, time of 
cooking, temperature of application, absorptive- 
ness of goods, and pressure. A means of heat- 
ing the mixtures should be provided. Thin 
mixtures can be applied without the aid of heat. 
For sanforizing, thin boiling starches are best, 
used with proper lubricants. With new dyes 
on the market a need has arisen for gums very 
different from the soluble British gum. The 
new gums have many advantages over the older 
types, such as shorter cooking time, more body 
per unit of dry gum, stabilized body hot or 
cold, better color yield, and improved rinsi- 
bility—D. E. K. 


A. S. T. M. Standards on Textile Materials, 
Committee D-13, American Society for 
Testing Materials (Oct. 1939) 320 pp. 

This is a compilation of specifications, toler- 
ances, methods of testing, definitions, and 
terms. A general section covers definitions of 
materials, machines, fiber developing, and 
testing. There are separate sections on as- 
bestos, cotton, jute, rayon, and wool. The 
section on cotton is one of the major portions 
of the book. The work also contains abstracts 
of papers presented at Committee meetings, 
including five from the Symposium of Spun 
Rayon and three more presented at the 25th 
anniversary meeting of the Committee. The 
appendix has nine sections with material on 
photomicrographs of common textile fibers, 
yarn number conversion table, psychrometric 
table for relative humidity, and a glossary of 
terms relating to textile materials, proposed 
methods for connection of breaking strength 
to standard regain, test for accelerated aging 
of textiles, quantitative analysis of textiles com- 
posed of wool and lanital, and test for shrinkage 
of grease wool. [Copies of this publication 
may be obtained from the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 260 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, at $2 a copy.]—H. M. R. 


Recent developments with ‘‘Koroseal,” F. K. 
SCHOENFELD, A. W. BROWNE, JR., and S. L. 
Brous. Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Ind. Ed.) 
31, No. 8 (Aug. 1939) pp. 964-968. 
“‘Koroseal,”’ a synthetic rubber-like plastic, 
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is being used extensively in the textile industry 
for waterproofing cloth. Unlike rubber, this 
transparent, odorless, moisture-resistant plastic 
does not deteriorate from contact with air, 
ozone, light, acids, alkalis, or oxidizing agents; 
does not swell in oils or other solvents; can be 
made glass-clear; may be made noninflam- 
mable; and does not require vulcanization. 
Chemically it is a polymerized vinyl chloride. 
Among the articles made from textiles with 
design and color and coated with “Koroseal” 
are raincoats, shower curtains, dressmaker 
swimming suits, curtains that may be cleaned 
with a damp sponge, raimproofed taffeta 
evening wraps, washable brocade upholstery, 
and tapestry. Other products include sail 
and deck covers for marine service, automobile 
topping, awnings, hospital sheeting, and tar- 
paulins. Industrial fabrics coated with “Koro- 
seal” include belts for transmission and con- 
veyor service, diaphragms for meters and 
pumps, machine aprons, and printing blankets. 
—V. C. J. 


Permanent glaze chintz, Arnold Print Works, 
D. pE GoEnz, E. D. TARNUZzZzER, and A. F. 
STOCKWELL. English Patent No. 501,442. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 55, No. 7 (July 
1939) p. 381. 

It is claimed that a chintz with a permanent 
glaze finish unaffected by laundering or dry 
cleaning is made by first filling the interstitial 
spaces of the cotton fabric with starch, then 
applying a water-soluble resin (a urea-formal- 
dehyde condensate) to one surface of the fabric 
and allowing it to harden while the fabric is 
glazed. The filler is removed by enzymes, and 
the resin coat is broken by stretching width- 
wise on a stenter.—-V. C. J. 


Ultraviolet radiations in the role of detective, 
J. F. Ostertinc, W. StuBBLEBINE, J. F. 
Krawiec, and P. B. Mack. Starchroom 
Laundry J. 46, No. 7 (July 1939) pp. 28-30. 
The practical application of ultraviolet 

radiation to laundry research enables the com- 

mercial laundryman to detect damage existent 
in fabrics before they come to the plant. Since 


this damage usually is invisible to the naked eye 
the laundry is often called on to settle damage 
claims which are in no way traceable to faulty 
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methods. The photographs, taken with ultra- 
violet light, which accompany this article 
reveal damaged areas that ordinarily would not 
show up in fabrics until after they are laun- 
dered, perhaps several times. Some of these 
hidden damages are caused by spilled food- 
stuffs and soft drinks, antiseptics, astringents, 
certain cosmetics, after-shaving lotions, skin 
tonics, deodorants, and cuts either from razor 
blades or silverware.—B. V. M. 


Methods of removing special stains in the 
power laundry, P. B. Kessincer, J. F. 
OsTERLING, M. Y. Moore, and P. B. Mack. 
Starchroom Laundry J. 46, No. 8 (Aug. 1939) 
pp. 32, 35-36; No. 9 (Sept. 1939) pp. 92, 
95-96. 

Two of a series of three articles reporting a 
scientific study to determine whether or not the 
special stains most commonly encountered in 
the power laundry can be removed during a 
general washing procedure. Samples of cloth, 
each stained with some one of 18 staining 
solutions, were washed by 101 power laundries 
along with their regular white work. In 
addition, 94 laboratory methods were tried. 
The effectiveness of the various treatments 
was evaluated by an arbitrary method. A 
multiple suds and bleaching treatment re- 
moved the greatest number of stains of any 
of the procedures investigated in the labora- 
tory. Iodine and orange juice stains were 
completely removed by all laundries in one 
wash; men’s hair pomade and grass stains were 
removed by all but two plants; beer and coffee 
stains were taken out by over half the par- 
ticipating plants during the one washing. 
Grape juice, cocoa, blood, washable ink, 
permanent ink, huckleberry juice, tea, dye, 
dark-colored salve, India ink, and iron rust 
were only partially removed and in some laun- 
dries not at all.—B. V. M. 


Some recent advances in fluorescence analysis 
as an aid to the textile colorist, J. GRANT. 
Textile Colorist 62, No. 733 (Jan. 1940) pp. 
9-11. 

What is known as fluorescence analysis in 
ultraviolet light is now accepted as a most 
useful tool for investigation and control in 
almost every branch of science andindustry. 
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Of great usefulness in the textile field is a 
special technique termed by the author “‘fluo- 
rescence microscopy” in which examination of 
specimens is made under the microscope with 
filtered ultraviolet light instead of ordinary 
artificial light as a source of illumination. The 
usefulness of this method is based on two im- 
portant facts: first, that certain dyestuffs not 
normally fluorescent in themselves can fluoresce 
in a characteristic way when applied to certain 
textile fibers, independently of any fluores- 
cence the fiber itself may have; and second, 
that just as different fibers fluoresce differently 
with the same dyestuff, so the same dyestuff 
can fluoresce differently on different fibers. 

Thus, a textile fiber may be identified by taking 

advantage of the characteristic fluorescence 

produced when it is dyed with a series of known 
dyes, or, in like manner, a dyestuff may be 
identified by using a series of known textile 

fibers.—L. W. 

Superior fast umbrella fabrics, R. SANSOME. 
Textile Colorist 62, No. 733 (Jan. 1940) pp. 
20-24. 

Several qualities of umbrella fabrics are now 
on the market from among which consumers 
can generally pick out just what they want, if 
they are careful in the selection and have the 
necessary knowledge for distinguishing the 
different qualities and understand their defects 
and advantages. The more expensive fabrics 
may be made of rayon, silk, wool and silk, or 
other textile materials which, if properly dyed, 
can constitute lasting articles of strong re- 
sistance to any wear and tear. A serious 
defect sometimes encountered, especially with 
silk goods, is a cutting or splitting of the mate- 
rial during use. ‘This is not only a consequence 
of unsatisfactory dyeing but may also be due 
to the manufacturer’s adding body by incor- 
porating filling and weighting agents to a cloth 
that may have been too frail. Since the in- 
troduction of superior quality rayon fabrics, 
excellent imitations of the finest silk umbrella 
fabrics are now available, as well as good 
quality silks. The cheaper articles, in black, 
may have the unpleasant smell of badly dyed 
aniline black, may split easily, and may take 
on a pronounced green hue after exposure to 
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rain and light. Such articles in other colors 
may fade badly during exposure, or the action 
of water, mud, rain, or roof drippings may cause 
uneven discoloration. In order to produce 
superior umbrella fabrics, dyestuffs that 
produce fine colors of great fastness must be 
selected. There is no difficulty at present in 
obtaining these. Also, processes and weaves 
are available for producing superior articles at 
a comparatively low cost. The author gives 
in great detail specific directions for dyeing and 
other methods for producing umbrella fabrics 
in various colors and color combinations and 
also changeable effects.—L. W. 


Anselme Payen—discoverer of cellulose, J. D. 
Rew and E. C. Drypen. Textile Colorist 
62, No. 733 (Jan. 1940) pp. 43-45. 

The rayon and cellulose-derivative indus- 
tries owe their very existence to the fundamen- 
tal chemical investigation of cellulose; yet the 
man who discovered this all-important indus- 
trial raw material remains practically unknown 
even to cellulose chemists. This man, An- 
selme Payen, the son of a manufacturer, was 
born in Paris near the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. As a young man he was manager of a 
beet-sugar factory and later of a large chemical 
works. In 1829 he became a professor of in- 
dustrial chemistry and continued active chemi- 
cal work until his sudden death in 1871. The 
work which he did on cellulose was only a small 
part of his many and varied research activities. 
Until 1838, wood was believed to be a simple 
carbohydrate material. Payen showed, how- 
ever, that wood is not a single compound but is 
composed of at least two very distinct chemical 
parts. The first, to which he gave the name 
“cellulose,” was shown to be practically iden- 
tical in all the vegetable tissues which he 
examined. The second, which he designated 
“incrustant materials,” was present in varying 
proportions in the different woods. His 
researches also showed that a relationship 
exists between cellulose, starch, and dextrin. 
It is interesting to note that some of the 
methods and materials he used in his study of 
cellulose are used today commercially and in 
current scientific investigations in this field.— 
L. W. 
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MISCELLANY 


U. S. Public Health Bulletins. To further 
wholesome sex education, the U. S. Public 
Health Service has prepared a 40-page illus- 
“trated bulletin “We Grow Up” for adolescents 
from 12 to 15 years old. It was written in 
consultation with health officers, school officials, 
physicians, and parents, and is now put out in 
a fairly small edition for a sort of testing in use. 
Copies may be obtained on request to the 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

“The Communicable Diseases”’ is the title of 
an “informational booklet” for the layman 
which was prepared by Dr. A. M. Stimson. It 
is listed as U. S. Public Health Service Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 30 and may be pur- 
chased for 25 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Health Publications. Recent additions to 
the attractive health bulletins gotten out for 
free distribution by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City, are: 
“Lighting the Way to Health,” “Posture from 
the Ground Up,” “Smallpox Is Still Here,” 
“Diabetes,” “Health Heroes.” 


Social Service for Children. Care of de- 
pendent and neglected children, help to the 
physically and mentally handicapped and those 
born out of wedlock, prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, and public responsi- 
bility for the well-being of children—these are 
the aims of “Community Social Services for 
Children,” the needs and possibilities of which 
are simply but authoritatively discussed in the 
new revision of Folder 7 of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Copies 
are available on request to the Bureau. 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. In- 
teresting features of Dr. Stanley’s annual report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture include studies 
on vitamin A requirements of normal adults; 
the assay of 125 foods to determine vitamin B 
content; determination of vitamin losses in 
cooking; completion of the child measurement 
study and the recommendations for sizes of 
children’s garments and patterns; analysis of 
data obtained in the Consumer Purchases 


Study and information thus obtained about 
patterns of family spending, adequacy of diet, 
and many other features of home and national 
economy; publication of the long-awaited study 
of the character of farm homes; and 23 new 
bulletins (some technical, some popular and 
increasingly attractive in form) and many arti- 
cles for scientific and trade papers. 


Chain Stores, Consumer Education, and 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. No. 40 in this well- 
known series of 10-cent pamphlets is “Chain 
Stores—Pro and Con” by Helen Dallas. It 
carries a second serial number—Consumer 
Series No. 1—and is the first fruit of a plan for 
co-operation between the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
and the Institute for Consumer Education at 
Columbia, Missouri. Like all the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, it is a readable, nonpartisan 
presentation of the available information on 
its subject, but it departs somewhat from the 
usual form by being enlivened not only by 
pictorial graphs but also by a few cartoons. 


European and American Stores. T.Bak- 
Jensen of a large Copenhagen department store, 
writing in the October issue of The Balance 
Sheet, speaks of differences in sales policies. 
As quoted in Business Digest for February, he 
says, “In Europe, quality is the essential selling 
point. Advertising has more the purpose of 
telling people what is new than of directly 
selling the items advertised. European de- 
partment stores experience keener competition 
from specialty stores, which can often afford 
to spend as much as the department stores for 
advertising.” 


References in Economics and Sociology. 
“Bibliography of Economic and Social Study 
Material, available through the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York City,” includes both literature and 
such visual education materials as motion 
pictures, sound slide films, and posters. It 
particularly emphasizes the “Declaration of 
Principles Relating to the Conduct of American 
Industry,” adopted at the industry’s 44th 
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Congress in December 1939 and described in 
the letter of transmittal as “a comprehensive 
analysis of the private enterprise system, as 
well as a magnificent code of high principles.” 


Organized Self-Help. According to the 
article “Self-Help Organizations in the United 
States, 1938,” which appeared on pages 1335 
to 1347 of the Monthly Labor Review for 
December 1939, 140 of these organizations with 
5500 members were functioning in the United 
States at the close of 1938. Their general 
development and character up to 1931 are 
briefly sketched; then their later growth is 
described by states. 


“‘The Home Economist in Business.’”? Mary 
I. Barber tells the readers of the International 
Alirusan for January that a good sound back- 
ground in general home economics plus 
experience in writing and public speaking are 
requisites for this developing field for women. 


Parkchester, New York City. The “stream- 
lined, streetless town” which the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is building in the 
Bronx to house over 40,000 persons at low rents 
and without help from the taxpayers was de- 
scribed by Jo Chamberlin in The American 
Magazine for December 1939. The same proj- 
ect is referred to in the abstract “Investment 
Housing Pays” on page 265. While the supply 
lasts reprints of the Chamberlin paper may 
be obtained from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York City. 


“Who'll Start the Library?” This is the 
title of Carroll P. Streeter’s account of how 
county libraries have been started in many 
states with very little money but much local 
good will and active co-operation. The arti- 
cle appeared in the Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife for January, and a letter addressed to the 
magazine at Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
will bring suggestions about what to do if you 
want to start one in your county. 
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Housing Leaflets. Different phases of the 
U. S. Housing Authority program are briefly 
and clearly discussed in a series of leaflets. 
Recent titles are: “Housing and Juvenile 
Delinquency,” “Labor and Housing,” “Public 
Housing and the Negro,” “Bringing Down 
Construction Costs.” Copies may be obtained 
by writing to the U. S. Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 


Practical Kitchen Suggestions. Bess M. 
Rowe is responsible for the attractive, sensible, 
well-illustrated bulletin “The Country Kitch- 
en” which is issued by The Farmer, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and which may be purchased 
from the magazine for 10 cents a copy. 


Liquefied Gas. What liquefied gas is, how 
it is produced and distributed, its cost and 
convenience when used for home cooking, water 
heating, and refrigeration are the topics briefly 
taken up in “Liquefied Gas for the Household,” 
Leaflet No. 191 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The authors are A. H. Senner 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering and Helen S. Holbrook of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Cold-Storage Lockers. In some parts of 
the country interest in cold-storage locker 
plants, especially co-operative ones, has de- 
veloped to the point where it is referred to as 
a “movement.” The agricultural economics 
division of the University of Minnesota has 
made a careful study of some of the economic 
factors involved, and the results have just 
appeared in Bulletin 345 of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Bones. England usually relies on other 
countries for part of the supply of bones which 
she needs for glue, gelatins, and fertilizers; 
and since importing them is now difficult, she 
is systematically recovering them from home 
kitchens, says Science News Letter. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Institute for Education by Radio. The 11th 
Institute for Education by Radio is to be held 
at Ohio State University on April 29 and 30 
and May 1. Further information about pro- 
gram and arrangements may be obtained from 
I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Educational Studies. A series of state-wide 
programs designed to contribute to the im- 
provement of teacher education throughout 
the United States is to be initiated in New 
York, Michigan, and Georgia by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. The studies are made 
possible by a special grant from the General 
Education Board. A representative group of 
educators in each state will plan and supervise 
the program. 

Another recent grant by the General Edu- 
cation Board is to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to finance a series of explora- 
tory studies in the general field of terminal 
education in junior colleges, of which there 
are now some 600 in the United States with 
an enrollment of 175,000 students. Two- 
thirds of these will probably not continue their 
formal education after leaving the junior col- 
lege, and the new study will be concerned par- 
ticularly with courses and curricula of a semi- 
professional and cultural character designed to 
give these young people greater economic 
competence and civic responsibility. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


University of New Hampshire. Irma Bowen 
is on leave of absence for study at the Universal 
School of Handicrafts, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. Next fall she expects to devote 
more time to developing handicrafts on the 
campus. 

Extension Service. Clara Deane, assistant 
4-H club agent in Massachusetts since 1938, 


was appointed home demonstration agent-at- 
large on February 1. 

Rena Gray, now on sabbatical leave from 
her work as home demonstration agent in 
Belknap County, has returned from a trip to 
South America and is studying at Cornell 
University for the spring term. Ruth Smith, 
home demonstration agent-at-large, is substi- 
tuting for her in Belknap County. 

Winifred Carlisle, recently a resettlement 
worker in Vermont, became home demonstra- 
tion agent in Coos County on February 1, 
succeeding Eleanor Williamson, who recently 
accepted a similar position in Goochland 
County, Virginia. 

On February 1 Miriam Parmenter, who had 
served as home demonstration agent in Chesh- 
ire County for 14} years, became associate 
agent in Morris County, New Jersey. Irene 
Jewett, formerly assistant 4-H club agent in 
Grafton County, is the new Cheshire County 
agent. 

Ann F. Beggs, extension economist, is on six 
months’ leave of absence in an effort to com- 
pletely recover from her accident of a year 
ago. 


NEW MEXICO 


Vocational Home Economics Education. 
Every college and university home economics 
instructor in New Mexico attended the recent 
conferences to analyze the curricula in family 
life education at the college level. These con- 
ferences are the result of the co-operative 
studies conducted at the New Mexico A. & M. 
College and the University of New Mexico in 
1938-39 by Susan M. Burson of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Already changes in 
courses are being tried experimentally with very 
gratifying results. 

As a phase of a continuous program of state- 
wide curriculum development, high school 
home economics teachers are working on a © 
course of study to be completed within the 
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next three or four years. During 1938-39, a 
survey was made in 44 high schools. One 
survey of real interest to girls, entitled “A 
Movie of a Girl at Home,” brought out much 
valuable information about homes in New 
Mexico, while another revealed a great deal 
of information useful in meeting home and 
community needs. This year these findings 
are serving as groundwork for evaluating 
homemaking courses. 

Extension Service. A three-day subject 
matter training school held late in January was 
attended by ten home agents in counties where 
major projects in “Foods and Nutrition,” “The 
Cotton Dress,” or “Room Beautification” are 
being carried on. Illustrative material to be 
used by the agents was prepared. Mrs. Helen 
D. Crandall, state home agent; Mrs. Dorothy 
Y. Hanny, extension nutritionist; and Ernest 
Lyckman, handicraft specialist, were in charge. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Dietetic Association. May 
2 and 3 are the dates of the Association’s 
annual convention in Rochester. An excellent 
program is being arranged under the direction 
of Ellen Guernsey of Strong Memorial Hospital, 
and meetings will be held in the Academy of 
Medicine on East Avenue. 

Frances Beckwith Skinner. The friends of 
Frances Beckwith Skinner were saddened by 
her death in New York City on December 31. 
Miss Skinner had taught at the University of 
Washington, the State Normal School at 
Ellensburg, Washington, and at Pennsylvania 
State College before she joined the staff of Pine 
Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
to teach nutrition and household management. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


State Department of Home Economics Edu- 
cation. In nearly all counties home economics 
groups are organized to study teaching and 
community problems with a view to personal 
and professional advancement. 

Mary Lokey, home economist for the R.E.A. 
Cooperatives for North and South Carolina, 
with headquarters at the Charlotte Hotel, 
Charlotte, has offered her services to groups of 
home economics teachers in the areas served 
by the R.E.A. 
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Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. The College was selected to be one 
of 12 training centers for workers in the women’s 
measurement project being conducted by 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and the 
W.P.A. 

Extension Service. The annual extension 
conference was held from January 9 to 12 at 
Pullen Memorial Hall at the State College. 

Speakers at the joint meeting of the farm 
and home agents included Dr. C. W. Warbur- 
ton of the U. S. Extension Service and Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, president of the Greater 
University of North Carolina. 

New officers of the Home Agents’ Associa- 
tion are: president, Mary M. Smith, Haywood 
County; vice-president, Virginia Wilson, Gran- 
ville County; secretary, May Swann, Lenoir 
County; and treasurer, Mrs. Eugenia Van 
Landingham, Edgecombe County. 

Student Clubs. The annual state meeting of 
student clubs held at Queens-Chicora College 
on November 24 and 25 was attended by 200 
registered delegates from 43 schools. A state 
constitution, song, motto, colors, and flower 
were adopted. East Carolina Teachers College 
will be hostess for the 1940 meeting, with Agnes 
Watson of the College acting as president and 
Ora Mincey of Hillsboro High School as secre- 
tary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Frances 
Miller of Ames, Iowa, is substituting for Ann 
Brown while the latter is on leave for study 
during the spring term. 

A Religion and Life Conference was held on 
the campus from January 28 to February 2. 
Problems of marriage and family life proved to 
be the most popular subjects for lectures and 
seminars. 

Vocational Home Economics. District con- 
ferences for vocational homemaking instructors 
in the state were held in February and March 
at Bismarck, Jamestown, Grand Forks, and 
Minot. 

A series of six broadcasts on “The Inviting 
Home,” written by Orinne Johnson, formerly 
of The Farmer’s Wife, will be presented over 
five radio stations in the state. Guide ques- 
tions have been prepared to send to enrolled 
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listeners, and copies of the talks will be avail- 
able on request. 

A waitress-training project in which the 
North Dakota State Employment Service, the 
Cass County Guidance Center, and the State 
Department of Vocational Homemaking Edu- 
cation are co-operating is under way in Fargo. 
Young women chosen for their interest in and 
aptitude for the work of waitress are to receive 
a month’s intensive training in class and supple- 
mentary apprentice training in local hotels, 
restaurants, and tearooms. 

Extension Service. A state conference to 
promote better understanding between urban 
and rural women was held in Valley City on 
March 8. About 20 organizations and agen- 
cies sent delegates. The discussion leader was 
A. Drummond Jones of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and Grace DeLong, 
state home demonstration leader, was chair- 
man of the program committee. 

District meetings for associate county ex- 
tension agents, state specialists, and home 
demonstration and 4-H club leaders were ar- 
ranged as follows: clothing, Devils Lake, 
February 20-21; home management, Minot, 
February 22-23; foods and nutrition, Fargo, 
February 27-28. 

Farm Security Administration. North 
Dakota has 30 home management supervisors, 
including 7 district supervisors who do case 
work in addition to supervision. The im- 
portance of the Farm Family Record Book has 
been emphasized, and 439 such records were 
checked with families in January. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. Since 
last September, 23 county home economics or- 
ganizations have been established, making a 
total of 34 for the state. Each has its own 
officers, plans, and programs and is co-operat- 
ing with the state association and with local 
committees for the Cleveland meeting in June. 

Franklin County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Sixty-nine home economists in Franklin 
County met on January 26 to organize their 
own association. School and college teachers, 


dietitians, homemakers, home economists in 
business, and W. P. A. and F. S. A. workers 
made up the group. 
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Stark County Home Economics Association. 
Addie K. Barthlemeh, Madge Dilts, and Mar- 
garet Slotzenbach were honored at the Found- 
er’s Day dinner, which 35 members attended. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Moore of the Ohio Extension 
Service spoke on the consumer movement. 

Miami University. Hattie Lundgren, who 
has been teaching for the last two years at 
Temple University, has returned to the campus. 

In co-operation with the consumer group of 
the Oxford and Cincinnati branches of the 
A. A. U. W. and under the direction of Eva F. 
Montgomery, assistant professor of foods, the 
sophomore foods class recently made a study 
of canned foods by grading all brands of canned 
string beans, peas, peaches, pears, tomatoes, 
and corn sold in Oxford. 

Ohio University. Dr. Wilhelmina Jacobson 
was responsible for much of the costuming in 
the recent Ohio Revue, a student production 
featuring student talent. 

Cleveland. Last September the Cleveland 
Board of Education opened curriculum centers 
in six Cleveland high schools. With the open- 
ing of the Home Economics Center, Carlotta 
C. Greer, Maude Hawkins, Lillian Gallagher, 
Beatrice Frater, Elsa Page, and Phyllis Culler 
were given reduced teaching schedules and 
assignments in the curriculum center office 
under the direction of Frank P. Whitney, 
principal of the Collinwood High School, and 
the supervisor of home economics. E. J. 
Bryan, assistant superintendent in charge of 
senior high schools, wrote the philosophy for 
all six centers, and plans were made to work 
on the three secondary school curriculum 
fronts: civic, cultural, and consumer education. 
The Home Economics Center is working 
toward a revision of all tenth-grade home 
economics courses of study in view of these 
three fronts. 

Farm Security Administration. Of the 53 
F.S.A. home economists in Ohio, 38 are mem- 
bers of the O.H.E.A. Their work is to be 
described in the May JouRNAL. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Department of Education. A pro- 
fessional library has been made available for . 
homemaking teachers through the co-operation 
of the Oklahoma Library Commission. The 
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books were recommended by leaders in home 
economics education. 

Group conferences for homemaking teachers 
are being held in 12 areas in the state during 
March and April. Each area has elected a 
teacher to serve on a state teachers’ council 
which assists supervisors and teacher trainers 
to decide on policies and procedures for the 
homemaking program. 

Oklahoma Baptist University. The 
economics department broadcasts a_ weekly 


home 


program on timesaving and making daily home 
tasks more interesting. A meeting is planned 
once a month for those interested in radio 
work, and a “radio exchange” with other 
schools is being started. 

Oklahoma College for Women. 
tional accounting has been added to the curric- 
It is planned primarily 


Institu- 


ulum this semester. 
for prospective hospital dietitians. 

Helen Tulloch will teach during the summer 
session at the University of Tennessee. 

Farm Security Administration. Nine tempo- 
rary assistant home management supervisors 
have been employed to help with the added 
case load brought about by the drought 
situation. 

Future Homemakers of Oklahoma. At the 
annual state rally in Oklahoma City on March 
15 and 16, it was reported that 175 clubs have 


affiliated with the A.H.E.A. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. In 
Portland there is an active homemakers’ 
section which meets twice a month. Under 
the presidency of Mrs. C. M. MacGregor, this 
“Portland Euthenics Club” has _ sponsored 
educational, welfare, and social projects. 

Portland Home Economics Association. At 
the January dinner meeting, Elizabeth Wiley 
of Oregon State College spoke on “What Our 
Clothes Cost Us.’ “Are We Fools Rushing 
In?” was the subject discussed at the February 
meeting by Mrs. Buena Maris, extension 
specialist in family relationships at Oregon 
State College. 

Oregon State College. Dr. 
Margaret Snell as one of the first departments 
of household economy and hygiene in the 
United States, the School of Home Economics 


Founded by 
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at the College celebrated its half-century an- 
niversary from February 26 to March 1. The 
celebration opened with a banquet at which 
there was a historical program. Dr. Edmund 
deS. Brunner, rural sociologist of Columbia 
University, addressed an all-school assembly 
on February 28 on “The Need for Education 
for Home and Family Life in the Light of 
Social Trends.” Visiting home economists 
during the week included Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, and Dr. Gladys A. 
Branegan. 

Extension Service. The tenth annual con- 
ference for the study of home interests brought 
1200 Oregon homemakers to the Oregon State 
College campus for the week of February 26. 
Demonstrations and discussions featuring all 
phases of family living were conducted by 
leaders in their respective fields. Outstanding 
home economics visitors at the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the College also 
participated in the conference. 

Farm Security Administration. Last fall 
Oregon was host to the F.S.A. in Idaho and 
Washington for a regional conference at Sea- 
side, held in lieu of state conferences. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
“Democratic Living as an Outcome of Home 
Economics Education”’ has been selected as the 
theme of the state meeting at the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on May 3 and 4. 

As the result of replies to a questionnaire 
sent to 115 key home economists throughout 
the state, the topics chosen for discussion are: 
“Community Home Economics: Encouraging 
Boys and Girls to Become Responsible Mem- 
bers of the Community through the Home 
Economics Program’ and “Meeting the 
Family Needs of 1940 with Improved Family 
Economics.”’ The program includes one main 
speaker each morning, group discussions on 
Friday afternoon and reports of the latter and 
of the student club group on Saturday after- 
noon. A banquet is scheduled for Friday 
evening. 

Vocational Conference. The annual voca- 
tional conference in co-operation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction will be 
held at Eagles Mere from June 27 to 29. The 
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theme of the conference will be based on 
teachers’ major problems. 

Department of Public Instruction. The 
second annual conference of the county home 
economics education advisers will be held at 
Eagles Mere this year for two days prior to 
the annual vocational conference. The theme 
will be related to the new secondary school 
graduation standards and the new emphasis on 
secondary education for youth and adults. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Four 
young men have requested to be enrolled in 
the four-year home economics curriculum with 
a view to becoming teachers in this field. They 
are interested primarily in teaching home- 
making to boys and in contributing to related 
science and related social studies for home 
economics pupils. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. New 
quarters for the home economics department 
are provided in a fine new building which will 
probably be ready for occupancy next fall. 

Pennsylvania State College. The home 
economics department has had the benefit of 
guidance from Beulah Coon and Clara Brown 
of the U. S. Office of Education in evaluating 
the home economics curriculum at the College. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This spring the Association will again 
hold a joint meeting with the South Carolina 
Dietetic Association. Guest speakers will be 
representatives from the Farm Security 
Administration and the American Dietetic 
Association. 

Extension Service. Rural women in South 
Carolina are fast becoming newspaper-minded. 
Already three County Councils of Farm Women 
are editing a monthly newssheet. The Farm 
Home Builder in Aiken County and The 
Women of the Foothills in Anderson County 
are printed papers that are mailed free to club 
women and girls and are financed by local 
advertisements solicited by the women them- 
selves. The Council Window in Allendale and 
The Country Women on the Go in Greenwood 
County are mimeographed sheets sent to the 
women at nominal cost. These papers are 
proving an excellent means of co-ordinating 
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club activities and council work and of getting 
timely information from the home demonstra- 
tion agent to rural folk. 

County Council of Community Development. 
The “live-at-home” program for 1939 spon- 
sored by the Greenville County Council of 
Community Development in co-operation with 
the extension workers and agriculture teachers 
of the county culminated in an all-day program 
in the Jordan area. In the morning a tour was 
made to a school to inspect the beautification 
work and the school-lunch arrangements. 
Then visits were paid to homes of families in 
the area who had done a good job of raising 
their own foodstuffs for the year. After a 
picnic dinner at the high school the visitors 
were invited to the auditorium, where exercises 
were held to celebrate the completion of the 
program for the year. Governor Burnett R. 
Maybank distributed 150 certificates to farm 
families who had completed their work on the 
program. Plans have already been made for 
next year’s contest, witha goal of 1,000 members. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Extension Service. K. Lorette Nelson, 
formerly home extension agent in Brookings 
and Deuel Counties, became state home 
management specialist on January 15. Her 
successor is Esther Stewart Farnham, recently 
an F.S.A. county home management super- 
visor in Minnesota. 

Farm Security Administration. At recent 
district conferences of F.S.A. supervisors and 
secretaries of the Federal Land Bank, the 
“live-at-home” program for farm families was 
explained by Helen Sederstrom at Phillip on 
February 13, Alvilda J. Sorenson at Brookings 
on February 16, and Esther Aalseth at Mitchell 
on February 19. The conferences were 
planned by Jennie Grant, associate state 
director in charge of home economics, and 
W. L. Johns, farm management specialist; 
and the programs included talks by members 
of the South Dakota State College staff on 
gardening, poultry, and dairy problems. 


TENNESSEE 


West Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. There has been a 200 per cent increase 
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in members within the last three years. 
Officers for 1939-40 are: president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moss, Memphis; vice-president, 
Effie Maiden; and secretary-treasurer, Mary 
Ruth Hunt, Trenton. 

George Peabody College. Mary P. Wilson, 
president of the Tennessee Dietetic Associa- 
tion, presided at its annual meeting in Chat- 
tanooga in February. 

Tennessee College. The home manage- 
ment class is studying the present housing 
situation as it affects the individual home- 
maker. 

University of Tennessee. On January 22 
Nathan Straus, administrator of the U. S. 
Housing Authority, spoke to the students of 
the School of Home Economics on the proposed 
low-cost housing program for rural homes. 

The art department co-operated with the 
Knoxville housing project in furnishing two 
demonstration units for white and two for 
negro families. Some of the furniture was new 
and made from special designs, but much was 
bought in secondhand establishments and 
refinished. The project has been well publi- 


cized, and the demonstration units have been © 


visited by several thousand people. 

Hamilton County. In February county 4-H 
clubs and home economics classes gave a 
program before the Kosmas-Chattanooga 
Woman’s Club which included a synopsis of 
club work done, demonstrations, and musical 
numbers. 

Nashville Public Schools. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club of the East Nashville High School, 
in co-operation with the school’s guidance pro- 
gram, has been sponsoring a series of talks by 
outstanding people in fields open to home 
economists. 

Home economics girls at the Pearl Senior 
High School for colored students recently 
prepared and served tea to the P.-T.A. The 
guests were asked to fill in a questionnaire 
about forming a class in adult education. 


TEXAS 


East Texas State College. The depart- 
ments of home economics and visual aids have 
been co-operating in making films to illustrate 
table service. 


Mary Hardin Baylor College. Mertie Marie 
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Fowler has been made supervisory teacher in 
homemaking education at Belton High School. 

North Texas State College. Myra Sowell 
will be on leave until the end of May for work 
with the Kellogg Foundation as consultant in 
home and family living. In her absence 
Elinor Thompson of the University of Iowa is 
directing the nursery school. 

Texas State College for Women. A joint 
conference for student teachers and teachers 
in service was held on January 13. 

While Johnie Christian is working toward 
her doctorate at Ohio University, Ben Cald- 
well, itinerant teacher trainer, is substituting 
for her. 

Texas Technological College. Mina M. 
Wolf has joined the foods and nutrition staff. 

Invitations to attend the Eighth Annual 
Open House in April have been sent to high 
school seniors, home demonstration clubs, and 
parents of students. 

West Texas State College. Photography is 
a popular elective of home economics majors 
interested in learning to take activity pictures. 
Seniors are also electing journalism courses. 

Extension Service. The 1940 Merit Award 
of the Texas Agricultural Workers’ Association 
went to Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, adviser in 
rural organization work, A. & M. College. 

Vida Moore, district agent, began her duties 
in January as associate agricultural economist 
in the division of program planning and study, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
and the State Health Department are sponsor- 
ing an environmental health program for 
low-income families which will attempt to 
prevent malaria by making houses more 
secure, hookworm through a sanitary-toilet 
program, and typhoid fever by developing 
approved water supplies. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. Repre- 
sentatives from the Extension Service, F.S.A., 
W.P.A., and the State Board of Vocational 
Education met with the Association’s board on 
January 28 to appoint committees and make 
plans for intensive work on a co-operative 
project to improve school lunches. 

Extension Service. A meeting of the state 
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land use committee was held on February 9 
and 10 in Salt Lake City with five farm women, 
seven farm men, and representatives of all 
state agencies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Happier family life through improved 
range and irrigation conditions, a soil analysis 
and land classification, better understanding of 
federal agricultural agencies, and family co- 
operation were discussed. 

The Extension Service is co-operating with 
the State Farm Bureau in the formulation of 
concrete programs for health, legislation, 
co-operative education, landscape improve- 
ments, and public speaking. All county 
committees will classify local needs and desig- 
nate the help desired from co-operating 
agencies. 

Farm Security Administration. Dr. Ethelyn 
©. Greaves, associate state rural rehabilitation 
director, reports that the state has 20 home 
supervisors and 2 new district home manage- 
ment supervisors, Mrs. Hannah H. Wells of 
Cedar City and Mrs. Fern M. Kimball of Salt 
Lake City. This year each home supervisor is 
planning the work for the year to carry a more 
definite educational program along with the 
lending of money. 


VIRGINIA 


Farm Security Administration. Virginia 
now has 3 district and 69 county F.S.A. home 
management supervisors. Seven of the latter 
are engaged in the new experimental work in 
selected counties of the Appalachian Mountain 
area in order to develop a program better 
adapted to the needs of families of even more 
limited resources than those eligible for the 
standard rehabilitation program. Among ten- 
ant families of the low-income group, the ten- 
ant purchase program has enabled 187 families 
to become owners of their farms. A special 
three weeks’ summer school program is being 
planned in co-operation with the Extension 
Service. 

Mary Washington College. Since the Col- 
lege has neither a nursery school nor a kinder- 
garten, each of the 36 students in the child 
study class was asked to find and “adopt” 
a child of five or younger for study throughout 
the quarter. The mothers of Fredericksburg 


have given splendid co-operation, and the girls 
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have become so interested that they frankly 
admit they want babies of their own. 

Roanoke Public Schools. Last 
several of the homemaking teachers worked in 
the curriculum laboratory here under the 
direction of Galen Saylor of Columbia Uni- 
versity to help compile eighth-grade materials 
now being used in the core curriculum of the 
Roanoke junior high schools. 

Much interest is being shown in the home- 
making class for boys offered at Jefferson High 
School this term. The class carries credit and 
meets daily. The members, who are out- 
standing boys in the school, are enthusiastic 
about the work. 


summer 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting in Seattle on March 
1 and 2 included a banquet arranged by the 
Seattle H.E.W.1.B.’s at which Mrs. Snyder, 
their president-elect, spoke; a business meeting 
at which Dr. Gladys Branegan made an ad- 
dress; and a luncheon at which Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond was expected as guest of honor. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Mrs. Nell C. Kantner, formerly supervisor 
of home economics in the Everett schools, has 
been appointed state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education to succeed Edna Martin, now 
supervisor of home economics in Seattle. 

Central Washington College of Education. 
Louise Brakel, president of the Washington 
Home Economics Association, is a new staff 
member. 

The College’s new Elementary Training 
School was recently dedicated. 

State College of Washington. New staff 
members this year are: Ailsie M. Stevenson, 
assistant state supervisor and assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education; Ward 
Walker, lecturer in hotel management; Mary 
Alice Howard, teaching fellow in household 
equipment; Anna Wilson, research fellow in 
foods; Mrs. Evelyn Leatham, research fellow 
in nutrition; Grace E. Barstow, research fellow 
in institution economics; and Frances L. 
Smith, teaching fellow in textiles and clothing. 

University of Washington. The demon- | 
stration method of presenting cookery tech- 
niques in the introductory food preparation 
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course has been used for three years. Two 
demonstrations weekly are followed by labora- 
tory periods during which students reproduce 
the preparations of the preceding 
There is also a weekly lecture. 


part of 
demonstration. 
A colorful and efficient demonstration room to 
accommodate 72 students was completed this 
fall. 

Mary Elizabeth Starr, who studied weaving 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, last summer, is now con- 
ducting an extensive class for members of the 
Weavers Guild of Seattle. 

Western Washington College of Education. 
A summer quarter conference for adminis- 
trators and teachers will be held from July 1 
to 3 at which the theme will be revision of the 
curriculum. 

WISCONSIN 

Homemakers’ Clubs. 
January meeting Mayor James R. 
Charles Bert, executive secretary of the Com- 
munity Union, spoke on ‘“The Federal Housing 
Project in Its Relation to Madison’s Needs.” 

Milwaukee. Among speakers and _ topics 
scheduled on this year’s program are: Susan F. 
West of Milwaukee-Downer College on “‘New 
Facets in Homemaking from European Ob- 
servations” and Frances Zuill of the University 
of Wisconsin on “‘“Teaching Consumer Educa- 
tion in High Schools.” 

Milwaukee County Student Clubs. A 
council meeting is scheduled at Jacobus Park 
in March. Games and entertainment are being 
planned by Esther Tacke, college chairman, 
and Marion Last, high school chairman. 
Plans will be made at this meeting for the 
Spring Rally in May. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Members of 
the clothing classes have been asked by Delta 
Kappa Gamma to dress a figurine representing 
Ellen C. Sabin, president emeritus of the Col- 
lege, for the organization’s collection of im- 
portant educators of the United States. 

The Stout Institute. At the December 
meeting of the Home Economics Club, Mrs. 
Louis Sasman of Madison spoke on home- 
making; and at the January meeting, Gladys 


Madison. At the 
Law and 
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Meloche of the Extension Service spoke on 
“Romance of the Quilt.” 

Off-campus supervisors at cadet centers are: 
Mrs. Katherine Schultz at La Crosse Voca- 
tional School; Dorothy Strese at Mondovi 
High School; and Helen McFarlane at Durand 
High School. On April 1 Mrs. Eleanor Seger- 
strom is leaving the Dunn County School of 
Agriculture, and Frances Hartung, who for- 
merly taught at Kewaunee, Wisconsin, is 
taking her place. 

Farm Security Administration. 
ham, associate state director, and Bertha 
Schoonover and Mrs. Edna Puttkammer, 
home management supervisors, attended a 
regional conference in Milwaukee in December. 
Mrs. Clara V. Thompson of the Washington 
office of the F.S.A. was one of the speakers. 


Edith Bang- 


WYOMING 
State Department of Education. Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education spent 
February 13 to 17 at the State Department of 
Education and the University of Wyoming. 

Extension Service. A School of Philosophy 
sponsored by the Extension Service was held 
on the campus of the University of Wyoming 
from March 18 to 21. The F.S.A., A.A.A., 
and vocational agricultural workers sent repre- 
sentatives, and the program included speakers 
from many universities. 

Evangeline Jennings, nutrition specialist, is 
co-operating with the State Health Depart- 
ment and other interested agencies in a series 
of county nutrition conferences on local nutri- 
tional needs and means of meeting them. 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent February 9 to 13 
conferring with extension specialists on exten- 
sion work in family relationships. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
home management supervisors in Wyoming 
for the past three years have stressed the im- 
portance of a “live-at-home” program with 
special emphasis on home production of food. 
A summary of the 1939 canning and storage 
reports, however, indicates that Wyoming 
families are still canning and storing only 
about half the food needed for a year. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Max Gertz, secretary and general mer- 
chandise manager of B. Gertz, Inc., Jamaica, 
Long Island, is chairman of the Customer 
Abuse Committee of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association. 

Dr. Grace Gordon Hood is director of home 
economics at the University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

Wilma B. Keyes is assistant professor of home 
economics in the art department at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Elsie Wilson Gwynne, 
author, adult education teacher, and home- 
maker, was on the staff at Iowa State College 
for a number of years. Pauline W. Fuller, 
an assistant professor in the department of 
textiles and clothing at Cornell for the past 
four years, has had wide experience in com- 
mercial fashion work and designing in New 
York City and in teaching at the college level. 
Mrs. Dora W. Erway assistant professor of 
household art at Cornell, is chairman of the 
related art committee of the textiles and cloth- 
ing division of the A.H.E.A. 

Elizabeth Dyer, director of the School of 
Household Administration at the University 
of Cincinnati since 1925, is chairman of the 
program committee for the Cleveland meeting 
of the A.H.E.A. 


Minnie Price, a former chairman of the 
extension service department of the A.H.E.A. 
and a frequent contributor to the JouRNAL, 
was a county home demonstration agent in 
Massachusetts before she became assistant 
leader and subsequently state home demonstra- 
tion leader in Ohio. 

Mrs. Elinore R. Woldman is in charge of 
research, home economics, and the house- 
keeper service at the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio. She is chairman 
of the National Committee on Supervised 
Homemaker-Housekeeper Service. 

Dr. Greta Gray, associate professor of home 
economics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has taught in colleges and 
universities in five states. 

Dr. Irma H. Gross is professor of home 
management at Michigan State College. 

Dr. Pearl P. Swanson is professor of foods and 
nutrition at Iowa State College; Mrs. Gladys 
Stevenson received her Ph.D. in nutrition 
there in 1938 after having been research 
assistant in the food and nutrition subsection 
of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
for six years; and Dr. P. Mabel Nelson is head 
of the department of foods and nutrition. At 
present Mrs. Stevenson is a member of the 
home economics staff at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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